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Add  a  banana  to  cereal  and  you  add  18  essential  vitamins  and  minerals;  vitamins  A,  B,, 

Be,  C,  niacin  and  12  important  minerals.  And  banana  proteins  provide  a  valuable  supplement 
to  cereal  proteins— increase  utilizable  protein  content  from  10  to  20%.  Isn’t  it  fortunate  that 
just  about  everyone  enjoys  bananas’  mellow  flavor  and  easy  digestibility? 

FREE  COOKBOOK!  New.  colorful.  24-page  cookbook  with  over  100  UNITED  FRUIT  COMPANY 

recipes  and  serving  ideas—  Chiouita  Bananas  Cookbook  Just  send  your 

name  and  address  to  United  Fruit  Company,  Box  31D,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.  30  ST.  JAMES  AVENUE,  BOSTON  16.  MASS. 


Have  a  SINGER  Christmas 
and  many  fashion-happy  New  Years 


Br^^ht  i(lf‘a  —  Wright  new  are  fun  to 

make  on  this  pretty  green  Young  Biulget  Machine. 
Easy  threacling.  Sews  hirwani  and  hack.  In  Cal»i- 
nets,  or  portable  case  from  SI  19.50. 


t'^\siti<)\\Ki.F.  New  Years  eome  naturally  when  you're  gifted 
with  a  SINGE.R  machine.  B<*rause  you  eh(»ose  the  fabrics 
vou  like,  the  dress  styles  that  like  you — and  learn  how  to 
make  them  fit  perfectly  in  the  SINGF-R  Sewing  Course  that 
comes  free  with  every  S1NGF.R*  sewing  machine. 

.And  when  you  see  the  way  your  SlNtiKR  machine  stitches 
smooth  straight  seams  (even  over  pins)  tm  materials  like 
nylon  and  heavy  wool;  you'll  Im*  whipping  up  new  things  for 
yourself  and  your  room  in  no  time  flat. 

Tell  dad  how  easy  it  is  to  own  one  of  the  SINGER  mo<lels. 
t(»o.  W  ith  the  SINt'.KR  Budget  plan  you  can  have  one  for  .?12.()0 
down  and  SI. 95  a  week. 

TP  HEIJ*  YOl  IM  AY  SANTA 


Tell  Santa  the  savings  only  start  here.  Ynu'll 
save  the  tiny  SPARTAN*  mmlel  price  over  and  over 
when  you  sew.  Dependahle,  made  hy  SINCKR.  A 
buy  at  $59.50.  (Not  including  course.) 


3  ea»  tt:  SINtiKK  >cissors  in 
Lwrs  from  $l.(Htat  vour 


Great  gift  for  mom.  You'll  get  to  use  it.  too. 
SI.ANT-O-MATIO  machine  hy  SINOF.R.  Helps  you 
sew  everything  from  arrow -straight  seams  to 
applirpies.  hlindstitched  hems,  huttonlmles. 


SINGER  SEWING  CENTERS 


AI<io  hrwiquarlrrs  for  SINCKH*  Floor  ('.are  PnMliirl* 
Lisiril  in  vour  phon**  ImmiK  unilrr  sisora  srwiM.  m  v<  hink  ro. 
*A  Trailemarli  of  thk  sim.kk  vivm  r  v<  ti  him.  <  o. 
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Talk  about 
"DATE 

Bait/ 


CHOCOLATE  CHERRY  CLUSTERS 


Try  V^/A/ST^A/TS 
New  Homemade 
CHOCOLATE 
CLUSTERS 


6-oz.  pkg.  ««mi-swe«t  chocolate  pioces 
(1  cup) 

Va  cup  finely  cut  nuts 
Va  cup  finely  cut  maraschino  cherries, 
well  drained 
1  Tablesp.  vanilla 
Va  cup  PET  Instant  (in  dry  form) 

%  cup  finely  cut  nuts 

Melt  chocolate  pieces  in  a  1  -quart  bowl  over  hot 
(r>ot  boiling)  water.  Stir  in  cup  nuts,  cherries,  va¬ 
nilla  and  PET  Instant.  Roll  teaspoonfuls  of  mixture 
in  ^  cup  nuts.  Chill  until  firm.  Makes  1 8  ta  20  clusters. 

Cherry  Mint  Clusters:  Roll  clusters  in  %  cup  finely 
crushed  peppermint  stick  candy  instead  of  in  nuts. 

Cherry  Coconut  Clusters:  Roll  clusters  in  %  cup 
finely  cut  coconut  instead  . 

nuts. 


No  cooking,  no  testing  . . .  just  mix,  chill 
and  serve!  Strong  men  have  been  known 
to  melt  at  the  first  bite  of  these  new  can¬ 
dies.  They’re  sure-fire  delicious — smooth, 
rich  chocolate  with  nuts  and  cherries  all 
through.  Thanks  to  PET  Instant,  there’s 
no  tedious  cooking  required  . .  .  you  just 
mix  them. 

Try  them.  Then  keep  this  recipe  handy 
for  that  party  coming  up. 


FREE!  \ 
New  PET  ' 
INSTANT 
RECIPE 
SELECTOR 


The  handy  slide-rule  way  to  have  your  favorite  recipes  right 
at  your  finger  tips.  Includes  five  basic  recipes,  20  variatiom. 

For  your  copy,  send  your  name  and  address  to  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics  Department,  Pet  Milk  Company,  St.  Louis  1,  Mo. 

“PEr'— tag.  a  S.  Pot.  Off.  Copr.,  1 960,  P«l  Milk  Ca. 
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FOOD  AND  FESTIVITY 


FACE  AND  FIGURE 


FICTION  AND  FEATURES 


THANKSGIVING 


We  thank  Thee  Lord  for  wind  and  rain 
Tor  peace  that  follows  after  pain 
For  planting  time  and  harvest  grain— 

For  life’s  full  cup  and  length  of  days 
For  joy  and  love  that  guide  our  ways 
For  everything  we  give  Thee  praise! 

— Eknest  Holmks 
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A  Many-Happy-Returns  Party. 

Cast  Your  Vote  Here! _ 

Cook's  Tour  _ 

Recipes  U.S.A.  _ _ _ 


Have  a  Dress  Rehearsal!;  Co-ed's  Fashion  Memos 

On  with  the  Dance! _ _ _ _ 

A  Stitch  in  Time-for  Christmas-  . 


Charm  Course,  No.  3:  A  Touch  of  Glamour 

Co-ed's  Hairdo  of  the  Month- _ 

Beauty  Box  _ _ _  _ _ _  - 


"In  My  Little  Corner  of  the  World' 

How  Would  You  Solve  It? _ 

Baby  Talk _ _ 

It's  Fun  to  Have  Fun _ 

Thanksgiving  Spirit _ _ 


Agnes  Laurino,  Treasurer  and  Business  Manager; 
Clinton  R.  Smith,  Controller;  C.  Elwood  Drake, 
Associote-  Director  of  Field  Service;  John  P. 
Spaulding,  Promotion  Manager;  Richard  V.  Hola- 
han.  Manufacturing  Manager;  Paul  King,  Director 
of  Personnel. 

EDITORIAL  ADVISORY  BOARD  1960-1961 
Miss  Anna  Amsbough,  Chairman  of  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics  Dept.,  Elkhart  (Ind.)  High  School 
Mrs.  Vera  Coulum,  N.  Y.  State  College  of  Home 
Economics  of  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Dr.  Ercel  S.  Eppright,  Head,  Dept,  of  Food  and 
Nutrition,  Iowa  State  College,  Ames,  Iowa 
Miss  Evelyn  F.  Miller,  Supervisor  of  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics  Education,  State  Dept,  of  Education, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Mrs.  Kathryn  Niedbalski,  Home  Economics  Dept., 
Garden  C'^  (New  Yark)  High  School 
Dr.  Justine  B.  O'Reilly,  Supervisor,  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics,  Portlond  (Ore.)  Public  Schools 
AArs.  Cecile  Palmer,  Adult  Education  Counselor, 
Stamford  (Conn.)  High  School 
Mrs.  Margaret  Piper,  Home  Economics  Dept., 
Greusel  Jr.  High  School,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Dr.  William  M.  Smith,  Prof,  of  Family  Relation¬ 
ships,  Pennsylvania  State  U.,  University  Park, 


The  ABC's  of  Sweater  Buying. 

Frozen  Fare _  -  _  -  . 

Paid  by  Check - -  .  . 

Getting  Your  Money's  Worth. 


She  Cuts  Tots'  Togs 
Welcome  Visitor  __ 


The  Latest  Thing - - - -  . 

Your  Worth.  —  _ _  _  -  .  . 

What  Next!  _  _  _ _  .  _  . 

The  Slipover  Sweater,  by  Jesse  Stuart- 
Run,  Sheep,  Run,  by  Rosemary  Howland 

Here's  How  .  _  .  .  _  _ _ 

Let's  Go  ...  to  the  Westchester  Ballet  C' 

Co-ed  Cheering  Squad  _  .  _  _ 

Crossword  Puzzle  _  _  .  _ 

Jam  Session  on  "Following  the  Crowd". 


Mits  Ruth  Whoalar,  Chairman  Horn*  Economics 
Dapt.,  Evontton  (III.)  Twp.  High  School 
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York  36,  N.  Y. 


Member  of  Audit 


A  quick  look  at  new  products 
for  you  and  your  home 


•  For  cook  and  home:  Baker’s  Fine- 
ated  Coconut,  slightly  sweetened,  is 
a  delicious  ingredient  when  used  in 
cookies,  cakes,  pies,  frostings,  candies, 
breads,  pancakes,  puddings,  as  well  as 
in  main  dishes— curries,  coating  for  fried 
chicken,  meat  balls.  .  .  .  From  the  Betty 
Crocker  Kitchen  comes  still  more  good 
news  about  fresh  coconut— Country 
Kitchen  Toasted  Coconut  Cake  Mix. 
It’s  a  great  company  treat.  .  .  .  Calling 
all  weight  watchers!  Twirl-A-Weigh 
Automatic  Calorie  Counter  comes  to 
your  rescue!  The  sturdy,  white  plastic, 
pocket-sized  calorie  dialer  also  has  a 
built-in  calorie  chart  to  encourage  ac¬ 
curate  record  keeping  of  calories  con¬ 
sumed  daily.  (Remember  to  see  your 
doctor  before  going  on  a  reducing  diet.) 

$1.98.  By  Springfield  Instrument  Co _ 

The  3-in-l  Roto-Juicer  has  a  reamer  and 
a  IS-quart  pitcher  with  cover,  just 
squeeze  oranges  or  lemons  (add  sugar 
and  water  to  make  lemonade)  and  store 
in  refrigerator.  Serve  beverage  from 
pitcher.  In  yellow,  white,  pink,  tur- 


Fresh  juice  in  a  jifFy 


really  gone 


seamless  stockings 


quoise,  or  copper  tan,  all  with  white 
trim.  $4.98.  By  Plas-Tex  Corp.  .  .  . 

•  For  you  and  beauty:  Adorn  Self- 
Styling  Hair  Spray  also  has  a  special 
styling  comb  and  booklet  showing  up- 
to-date  hair  styles  and  ways  to  achieve 
them.  $1.50.  By  Toni.  .  . ,  Pink  Plush, 
the  first  feminine  shave-creme  for  the 
legs,  is  antiseptic,  protects  the  legs 
against  dryness  and  chapping.  $1.75. 
By  Helene  Curtis. . . .  Control  the  waves 
and  scent  the  hair  at  the  same  time  with 
Evening  in  Paris  Perfumed  Hair  Spray. 
$l....For  extra  strength  and  efficiency. 
Pro  Jewelite  Double-Duty  Hair  Brush 
is  made  with  both  natural  bristles  and 


Healthy  hair  for  the  brushing 


rounded  nylon  bristles  (to  protect  hair 
from  tearing).  Tested  and  approved  by 
Hudnut-DuBarry.  With  matching  comb, 
$4.95.  By  Pro-phy-lactic  Brush  Co.  .  . . 
Elizabeth  Arden’s  fall  lipstick  and  nail 
polish  color  is  a  lovely  Peace  Rose.  Lip¬ 
stick,  $1.25;  polish,  $1.  .  .  •  .\nd  from 
Avon,  there’s  a  lustrous-looking  Flash 
Pink.  In  Top  Style  Case,  $1.50,  in  Fash¬ 
ion  Case,  98e.  Matching  nail  polishes  in 
cream,  69c,  and  pearl,  85^.  .  .  .  For  holi¬ 
day  dates,  Hanes  offers  sparkling  nylon 
.seamless  stwkings.  Silver,  Bronze,  and 
Gold  Sparkle.  $1.95  a  pair  in  demi-toe 
style.  If  very  slender  legs  are  a  prob¬ 
lem,  Hanes  has  designed  the  “Slim” 
style  ju-st  for  you.  $1..5()  a  pair  in  rein¬ 
forced  sheers  and  $1.65  in  demi-toe 
style.  ...  For  ear  comfort  when  wearing 
screw-back  or  clip-on  earrings,  try  Corn- 
fees,  tiny  vinyl  foam  earring  cu-shions. 
There’s  a  wardrobe  of  13  pairs  in  each 
Earring  Comfee  Case.  $1. 


Won't  you  please  write  to  us!  We're  interested  in  what  recipes  you'd  like,  your  ideas 
and  ambitions.  From  your  requests  we'll  choose  our  monthly  theme  and  create  brand 
new  recipes  specially  for  you.  And  each  month  we'll  select  students'  letters  to  publish.* 


Tlfi/wr  RiicijpsKi 

Easy  and  unusual  ideas  — just  for  you! 

FROSTY  CINNAMON  BARS  (Makes  W  bars) 

ai»  blitter  ar  martarlnt,  saft  1  taaspaan  cinnamon 
1  cup  brown  tuiar  1  cup  bant  Jamima 

3  agg*  Buttarmllh  Pancaka  Mi 

1  taaapaon  vanilla  H  cup  cboppad  nutmaats 

Heat  oven  to  moderate  (350°  F.).  Beat  butter  until  creamy; 
add  sugar,  beating  until  smooth.  Add  remaining  ingredients, 
mixing  thoroughly.  Bake  in  greased  7  x  11 -inch  pan  in  pre¬ 
heated  oven  (350°  F.)  25  to  30  minutes.  Cool.  Frost  with  thin 
confectioners'  sugar  frosting;  sprinkle  with  red  colored  sugar. 
Cut  into  bars. 


CARAMEL  CRISPIES  (Makes  S  dozen  cookies) 

cap  buttar  ar  margarlna  H  taaspoan  baking  pawdar 

cap  brown  tagar  M  teaspoon  salt 

cap  granulated  sugar  W  cap  cboppad  nutmaats 

1  egg.  baatsn  VS  teaspoon  vanilla 

1  cap  siftad  anricbad  flour  I  cup  Quaker  Puffad  Rica 

Heat  oven  to  hot  (400°  F.).  Beat  butter  and  sugars  together 
until  creamy:  beat  in  egg.  Sift  flour,  baking  powder  and  salt 
together;  add  with  nutmeats  and  vanilla  to  creamed  mixture. 
Beat  well.  Lightly  stir  in  puffed  rice. 

Drop  from  teaspoon  2  inches  apart  on  greased  cooky  sheet. 
Bake  in  preheated  oven  (400°  F.)  12  to  15  minutes.  Remove 
from  cooky  sheet  immediately. 


WHIRL  'O  WAY  COOKIES  (.Makes  3  dozen  cookies)  (lUus.) 


I  cup  buttar  ar  margarlna,  saft  1  cup  Quick  Quaker  ar 

1  cup  canfactlanars'  sugar  Hatbar's  Qats.  uoceakaa 

2  taaspaans  vanilla 

1  VS  cups  siftad  anricbad  flaur  Cbacalata  shot 

Heat  oven  to  slow  (325°  F.).  Beat  butter  until  creamy;  add 
sugar  gradually  and  beat  until  fluffy.  Add  vanilla.  Add  flour 
to  creamed  mixture,  mixing  thoroughly.  Stir  in  oats.  (Dough 
will  be  quite  stiff.) 

Shape  dough  into  rolls  1  VS  inches  in  diameter;  coat  each  roll 
of  dough  with  chocolate  shot.  Slice  H  -iitch  thick  and  place  on 
ungreased  cooky  sheet.  Bake  in  preheated  oven  (325°  F.)  25 
to  30  minutes. 


Wcbet  thu  ufho'  hj2J^fmi  thid  meyvutlib  tPui/vnn 


Nora  Sakamoto 
Honolulu,  Hawaii 

My  main  interest  in  life  is  to 
be  a  Home  Economist.  I  would 
like  to  visit  Japan  because  of 
my  Japanese  ancestry.  I  would 
like  to  have  a  good  crunchy 
cooky  recipe. 


Diana  Champagne 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

My  main  interest  is  reading — 
particularly  about  horses.  The 
country  Td  like  to  visit  is 
Switzerland,  because  of  its 
beautiful  scenery  and  fasci¬ 
nating  pastry  shops.  I  would 
like  a  recipe  for  oatmeal  cook¬ 
ies  to  serve  after  school. 


*  S"tCtc(j2/yut6  —  ^'Rive  $S  If  your  letter 

is  published  on  this  pogel  And, 
if  we  use  your  letter,  your  Home  Economics  teacher 
will  receive  a  beautiful  wood  and  brass  candelabra  for 
your  classroom.  Every  gisl  who  enters  will  receive  our 
new  teen-age  cookbook. 

Send  your  name,  school  and  a  clear  snapshot,  along 


with  the  answers  to  these  questions; 

.  What  recipes  uvuld  pou  like  from  Mary  Alden  ? 

What  is  your  main  interest? 

What  is  a  favorite  food  unth  teens  where  you  live? 

Send  to  Mary  Alden,  Box  3361,  Quaker  Oats  Company, 
Chicago.  Illinois. 
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Clearasil  Personality  of  the  Month 

SANDRA  MARTENS,  Graduate  ’60,  North  High  School,  Great  Neck,  N.Y. 


.  .  ,  and  lliut’a  what  wr  mran!  Write 
UH  a  poHlrard,  givinic  your  opinion  on 
any  Huitjert  and  eritirixm  fif  any  kind — 
brirkhalH  or  orrhidn.  We  want  to  know 
on  your  mind.  Other  readers  do, 
l(M>.  Address  letters  Editor,  Co-ed.  33 
West  42nd  St.,  New  York  .36,  N.  Y. 

— The  Editors 


Dear  Editor: 

I  think  Co-ed  is  out  of  this  world! 
Just  about  everything  you  write  inter¬ 
ests  me.  Keep  up  the  good  work. 

—Connie  Ham,  1ms  Vegas,  Nev. 


Dear  Editor: 

I  am  presently  enrolled  in  an  interior 
decorating  class  at  Colorado  State  Col¬ 
lege  and  anything  in  the  decorating  or 
home  improvement  field  would  be  great¬ 
ly  appreciated. 

—Betty  Moody,  Greeley,  Col. 


For  suggestions  on  inexpensive  dec¬ 
orating  purcha.ses,  see  “Decorating  on  a 
budget,”  p.  22,  a  monthly  feature  in 
Co-ed.— Ed. 


Dear  Editor: 

In  your  Sept,  issue  of  Co-ed,  you 
published  an  article  entitled,  “Future 
Bright.”  You  stated,  “Who  are  these 
girls?  Beauty  (jiieens  of  1960?  No,  not 
really,  though  they  certainly  are  good- 
looking.” 

I  got  a  kick  out  of  this  introduction, 
since  you  had  a  picture  of  Nancy  Anne 
F'leming,  the  former  Miss  Michigan, 
and  now  the  new  Miss  America! 

I  enjoy  reading  yotir  magazine.  It 
has  a  lot  of  good  ideas,  and  I  enjoy 
putting  them  to  use. 

—Esther  Mathis,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Sandra  is  tall,  graceful  and  charming. 
Shi-  has  been  a  finalist  in  several 
beauty  conU'Sts  and  hopt's  soon  to 
bi‘come  a  fashion  model  in  New  York. 
You  wouldn’t  suspc-ct  today  that 
Sandra  was  once  seriously  disturbed 
^  with  pimples. 

Read  what  Sandra  did:  “/  ivas  so  depressed  when  I  had  pimples,  I  sort  of  gate 
up.  I  didn't  do  much  to  help  myself,  until  a  friend  told  me  about  Clearasil.  After 
using  Clearasil  for  a  few  days,  my  face  was  y. 

much  better  and  soon  cleared  up." 

11  Floyd  Place,  Great  Nt“ck,  N.  Y. 


Skin  Specialists  Explain  How  Clearasil  Medication 

GETS  INSIDE  PIMPLES  TO  CLEAR  THEM  FAST! 

A  pimple  is  a  clogged,  inflamed  pore.  The  real 
trouble  is  inside!  That  is  why  Skin  Specialists 
agree  that  the  vital  medical  action  you  need  is 
the  Clearasil  action  which  brings  the  medication 
down  inside  pimples  .  .  .  where  antiseptic  and 
drying  actions  are  needed  to  clear  them  fast. 

How  Clearasil  works  fast:  ‘keratolytic’ 
action  penetrates  pimples.  Antiseptic  ac- 
tion  stops  growth  of  bacteria  that  can  cause 
pimples.  Oil-absorbing  action  works  to  re-  T" 
move  excess  oil,  dry  up  pimples  fast.  (.]( 

Skin-Colored. ..hides  pimples  while  it  works.  m 
In  Doctors’  tests  on  over  300  patients,  ,  in 
9  out  of  10  cases  cleared  up  or  definitely  I  ^ 
improved  while  using  clearasil.  Tube, 

69(  and  98^.  I.rf>tinn  squeeze  bottle, 

$1.25.  (no  fed.  tax).  Money  back  ^ 

guarantee.  At  all  drug  counters. 


You,  too,  may  have  hod  skin 
problems  and  found  Clearasil  helped 
end  them.  When  you  think  of  the 
wonderful  relief  thot  effective 
I  treatment  can  bring,  you  may  want 
to  help  others.  You  can,  by  writing 
us  a  letter  about  your  experiertce 
with  Clearasil.  Attach  a  recent 
photograph  of  yourself  (a  good 
close-up  snapshot  will  do).  You 
may  be  the  next  CLEARASIL 
S  PERSONALITY  of  the  MONTH.  Writer 
oil  Clearasil,  Dept.  PM,  122  L 
42  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

“'i  SPEOAl  OPFiR:  For 

^  CLRARASIL,  Bend 

ICT  name*  addrena  and 

w.-,  ?  Uii  to  Dept.  W'F-ll, 

riJtARAaii.,  122  E.  42 
‘  '  ■  3t.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

largstt-Smlling  Bteovta  It  Ksatly  Works 


You’re  right,  Esther.  Nancy  Anne 
Fleming  appeared  in  Co-ed’s  Sept, 
issue  as  one  of  our  “ jr.  Home  Economists 
in  .Action,”  and  she  certainly  has  justified 
Co-ed’s  prediction  of  a  “Future  Bright” 
for  her! 

Nancy  .still  intends  to  major  in  Home 
Economies  at  Michigan  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  although  she  will  enter  college  a 
year  later  than  planned.  She  has  been 
awarded  an  entranct'-tuition  scholarship 
and  a  Sears-H(H'buek  Foundation  schol¬ 
arship  to  Michigan  State. 

Woidd  you  like  to  meet  more  “Jr. 
Home  Economists”  through  the  pages 
of  Co-ed?— Ed. 
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Once  a  warrior  very  aufinj 

Seized  hi.s  firandmother,  and  threw  her 

Up  into  the  sky  at  midniffht; 

Rifiht  against  the  moon  he  threw  her; 
'Tis  her  body  that  you  see  there. 


So,  according  to  the  American  Indi¬ 
ans  of  Longfellow’s  “Hiawatha,”  there’s 
no  such  thing  as  a  man  in  the  moon! 
It’s  a  lady,  and  a  grandmother,  at  that. 

An  old  Swedish  story  seems  to  con¬ 
firm  the  theory  that  there’s  no  man  in 
the  moon,  but  a  boy  and  girl  named 
Hjuki  and  Bil  (Jack  and  Jill),  carrying 
a  pail  of  water.  As  long  as  the  moon 
is  full,  they  have  no  trouble,  but  when 
the  moon  wanes,  the  pail  starts  to  tip 
and  spills  its  contents. 

In  North  Holland,  there’s  a  story  of 
a  peasant,  w’ho  insisted  on  gathering 
his  firewood  on  Sunday.  As  punishment 
for  his  wicked  behavior,  God  flung  him, 
wo<xl  and  all,  right  into  the  mtmn, 
where  he  remains  to  this  day  as  a  warn¬ 
ing  to  everyone  who  disregards  the 
Sabbath. 

Today,  science  is  writing  another 
kind  of  story.  The  title  of  it  may  well 
be  .  .  . 

•  A  Man  on  the  Moon  by  1970!  That’s 
the  aim  of  the  House  Space  Committee, 
which  has  urged  the  U.  S.  Government 
to  hurry  up  and  see  that  a  manned 
expedition  is  placed  on  the  moon  with¬ 
in  this  decade. 


•  Inhale!  Exhale!  When  our  explorers 
land  on  the  moon,  how  will  they 
breathe?  There’s  no  oxygen  ’way  out 
there,  remember.  One  answer  is  the 
“moon  pack,”  a  piece  of  special  equip¬ 
ment  to  be  worn  on  the  back  of  a  man 
disembarking  from  a  spaceship  to  the 
surface  of  the  moon. 

The  moon  pack  resembles  a  skin 
diver’s  air  tank  and  regidator.  It  con¬ 
tains  a  six-hour  supply  of  oxygen,  a 
pressurization  system  for  the  spac'e  suit 
and  helmet,  and  humidity  and  tempera¬ 
ture  controls.  On  earth,  it  would  weigh 
.50  pounds;  on  the  moon,  only  a  few 
pounds. 

According  to  a  spokesman  of  the  Los 
Angeles  company  which  has  perfected 
the  moon  pack,  all  the  components  have 
already  been  tested  and  proved  in 
space. 

(Continued  on  pa  fie  62) 


5  easy  ways  to 


on  a  date 


Put  on  a  mascarade  . . .  instead  of  mascara. 

You  think  eye  make-up  is  divine,  but  you  wait  until  that 
big  date  to  really  try  it  out.  What  happens?  You  go  too  heavy 
on  the  eye  shadow  and  your  mascara  starts  smudging.  DO  take 
time  to  learn  tricks  like  putting  mascara  on  upper  lashes  only 
to  cut  down  smudging.  And  practice  new  make-up  styles 
beforehand— to  make  sure  you  look  perfect  for  your  date. 


When  he  comes,  be  ready  ...  20  minutes  later. 

This  will  work  out  fine,  especially  if  it  keeps  him  sitting 
glassy-eyed  in  the  living  room,  desperately  trying  to  make 
conversation  with  your  father.  DO  give  him  the 
chance  to  meet  your  parents  and  say  hello— then  quickly 
make  your  entrance,  ready  to  go. 


Talk  only  about  your  favorite  topic  . . . 
yourself.  He's  got  graduation  problems— you 
switch  topics  to  your  algebra  worries.  He  comments 
on  his  car  (hoping  you’ll  admire  it)— you  start  praising 
the  great  sports  car  you  rode  in  yesterday.  DO  listen 
to  him  . . .  and  encourage  him  to  talk.  He’ll  relax  . . . 
and  think  you  are  the  world’s  best  conversationalist! 


Skip  Lavoris  Mouthwash  “just  this  once" 
. . .  and  worry  about  your  breath  all  evening. 

You  are  so  rushed  dressing— you  decide  to  save  even  the  ten 
refreshing  seconds  a  Lavoris  rinse  takes.  Then  you  squirm  through 
the  rest  of  the  time  wondering  if  your  breath  is  or  isn’t  (horrors!) 

fresh.  DO  use  Lavoris  every  time.  (It’s  the  mouthwash 
more  dentists  use.)  One  quick  rinse— your  mouth  and  breath 
feel  cleaner,  stay  fresher  for  hours!  And  Lavoris  has 
no  medicine  taste,  leaves  no  medicine  breath. 


Act  like  you  want  your  money  back. 

So  the  movie  did  turn  out  to  be  dreary.  Or  the  seats 
at  the  football  game  were  way  up  in  outer  space. 

Why  let  gloom  spoil  the  date?  DO  remember  he’s  even 
more  worried  than  you  are  that  you  won’t  enjoy 
yourself.  Let  him  know  that  just  being  with  him  is 
pretty  wonderful— hell  return  the  compliment. 


Simple,  easy  way  to  goof-proof  your  breath  . . . 
just  be  sure  your  mouth  is  Lavoris-clean! 

NO  OTHER  LEADING  MOUTHWASH  LIKE  IT!  Lavoris  does 
more  than  clean  your  breath  for  now— it  gives  you  a  clean  mouth  feeling 
for  hours.  That’s  because  Lavoris  does  more  than  just  kill  odor-causing 
germs.  As  you  rinse,  each  tingling  drop  acts  like  a  magnet . . .  picks  up 
and  cleanses  away  the  tiny  odor-causing  particles  in  which  germs  grow. 
Your  mouth  feels  cleaner,  your  breath  fresher,  than  ever  before!  Every 
day,  before  you  go  out— use  sparkling  red  Lavoris  Mouthwash. 


CAN’T  GET  HOME  TO  USE  A  MOUTHWASH? 
CARRY  LAVORIS  ORAL  SPRAY! 

New  concentrated  breath  freshener  in  a  handy  squeeze 
bottle.  Instant  freshness  for  your  breath— anytime,  any¬ 
where.  Fits  into  pocket  or  purse— has  2S0  sprays. 


MORE  dentists  use 
Lavoris  than  any 
other  mouthwash  — 
you  should,  toot 
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Shou'  your  patriotic  spirit  and  incite  vonr  friends 


Now  is  the  time  for  all  good  men  to  come  to  the  aid  of 
the  party,  and  they’ll  l>e  glad  to  when  you  invite  them 
to  join  the  exciting  election  party  Co-ed  has  planned  for  you. 
The  occasion?  The  Presidential  election,  of  course,  a  na¬ 
tional  event  of  stirring  interest  to  evervone. 

Put  your  invitations  in  the  form  of  a  proposed  amend¬ 
ment,  neatly  typed  on  a  slip  of  plain  white  paper: 

Resolved;  To  get  together  at  my  house  (your  address)  on 
Election  Doy  at  8:00  p.m.  to  honor  the  day.  Vote  by  circling 
"Yes"  or  "No"  and  kindly  return  this  ballot. 

Mail  your  invitations  well  in  advance  of  party  day  to  give 
vour  guests  time  to  answer  and  yourself  time  to  plan. 

Three  Cheers  for  the  Red,  White  and  Blue! 

You  couldn’t  dream  up  a  livelier,  more  appropriate  color 
scheme  than  the  one  provided  hy  the  .\merican  flag.  Stispend 
a  cluster  of  red,  white,  and  blue  ball(M)ns  from  the  entrance 
to  the  party  room  as  a  patriotic  welcome.  Make  a  center- 
jiiece  of  fresh  green  leaves  and  miniature  paper  flags  (from 
the  v'ariety  store  or  stationer’s)  to  display  on  your  snack  or 
buffet  table.  If  you’re  using  place  mats,  alternate  red  and 
blue  ones,  with  w'hite  napkins  to  complete  the  theme. 

Party  mascots— political  parties,  that  is— are  fun.  You  can 
get  donkeys  by  the  drove  and  elephants  by  the  herd  in  all 
sorts  of  materials,  from  plush  to  plastic.  If  your  budget  w'on’t 
buy  them,  cut  a  pair  of  silhouettes  out  of  construction  paper, 
mount  them  on  sturdy  cardboard,  and  prop  them  up  from 
behind  with  a  book  «)r  vase. 

Your  Party  Platform 

“Good  f(KKl  a-plenty”  is  the  slogan  of  your  party.  The 
menu  is  unusual  and  exactly  right  for  the  spirit  of  the  eve¬ 
ning.  It  provides  soups  for  sipping  and  snacks  for  dipping 
and  munching  throughout  the  party,  yet  calls  for  very  little 
w  ork  on  your  part. 

Like  any  good  party  platform,  however,  the  menu  does 
require  sensible  planning.  You  w'ill  see  by  the  recipes  on 
page  12  that  there  is  a  choice  of  tw'o  soups,  to  be  .served  hot 
in  cups  or  drinking  mugs.  There  are  also  four  tasty  snacks, 
all  to  be  eaten  with  the  fingers  or  w  ith  the  help  of  toothpick- 
skewers.  .^11  of  these  goodies,  so  delicious  to  eat,  can  be 
whipped  up  in  just  about  an  hour,  right  before  part\  -time. 
The  baby  franks  take  only  a  few'  minutes  of  broiling  and 
can  Ih?  prepared  after  your  guests  have  arrived. 


But  even  this  easygoing  menu  can  be  made  easier  with 
wise  shopping  and  timing.  Before  you  go  marketing,  list  all 
the  ingredients  you  will  need.  Then,  holding  the  list,  check 
the  home  larder  for  what’s  already  on  hand.  If  Mother  says 
it’s  all  right  to  u.se  the  tuna  fish  (or  whatever)  in  the  pantry, 
cross  that  item  off.  This  way,  you’ll  have  a  complete  list  of 
exactly  what  you’ll  need  to  buy,  w'ith  no  unnecessary  dupli¬ 
cations. 

All  the  snacks  are  easy  to  make,  but  you  can  simplify 
things  for  yourself  even  more  by  doing  a  little  preparation 
in  advance.  For  example,  the  celery  may  lx*  washed  and 
crisped  the  day  before  your  part\'.  Tbe  eggs  may  be  hard- 
cooked  at  the  same  time.  You  can  set  the  cream  cheese  out 
to  soften  at  room  temperature  while  Nou’re  stuffing  the 
celery.  These  small  time-savers  adtl  up  to  a  co»)l,  competent, 
and  relaxed  hoste.ss. 

Since  your  menu  is  all  sip-and-snack,  \<»u  won’t  be  con¬ 
cerned  with  formal  table  settings.  Simply  arrange  the  serving 
platters  on  the  coffee  table,  serving  bar,  or  an\  surface  that’s 
handy. 

Your  Party  Program 

“It’s  all  in  the  game”  de.scribes  the  fun-filled  activity  of 
an  election  party.  But  before  w’e  get  to  the  games,  let  ns 
remind  ourselves,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  this  is  a  party 
W’ith  a  purpose.  Make  sure  your  TV  set  is  in  gowl  viewing 
order,  so  you  can  keep  tabs  on  the  election  returns  as  they 
come  in.  A  good  idea  is  to  set  the  kitchen  timer  as  a  re¬ 
minder  to  turn  on  the  set  at  intervals  of  a  half-hour.  You’ll 
l)e  able  to  follow  the  great  national  contest  while  engaging 
in  a  few  parlor  contests  of  your  own. 

The  Name  Game.  Give  each  guest  a  pencil  and  a  sheet  of 
paper  and  allow  three  minutes  for  each  player  to  jot  down 
the  names  of  as  many  Presidents  of  the  United  States  as  he 
can  think  of.  Gall  “Time!”  w’hen  three  minutes  ar<‘  up.  The 
one  who  has  airrectly  named  the  most  Presidents  wins  a  tiny 
American  flag  to  wear  as  a  boutonniere. 

M  K  N  I 

★  ('ream  of  W'jretahle-’roiiialo  Soup 

★  (lelery  Sna<‘lvs  ★  (!heese  Dip 

★  Fiahy  Franks  \\’^rap|»e<l  in  IFaeon 

★  Stuffed  E;ri:s 


to  watch  the  election  returns  on  IT 


Say  It  Apain!  This  game  has  a  slam-bang  finale  which  also 
teaches  a  lesson.  Before  guests  arrive,  watch  a  news  program 
on  your  TV'  set.  Recall  a  short  news  item  from  it— something 
about  the  convention  would  be  appropriate.  Seat  your  guests 
in  a  circle.  Now,  whisper  the  story  to  the  guest  at  your 
right.  He  then  passes  it  along  to  the  person  at  his  right.  The 
stor\  may  be  whispered  only  once,  and  the  whisperer  may 
not  repeat  even  one  word.  W^hen  the  story  has  made  the 
rounds,  have  the  last  person  recite  the  version  that  was  re¬ 
peated  to  him.  Then  compare  it  with  the  original  item,  re¬ 
peating  both  versions  for  all  of  your  guests  to  hear.  The 


stories  are  guaranteed  to  be  vastly  different  and  the  com¬ 
parisons  highly  amusing  to  everyone. 

The  Day  After  the  Party 

Since  it’s  not  likely  that  the  election  returns  will  be  in 
and  counted  by  the  time  your  guests  are  ready  to  leave,  why 
not  hold  your  own  election  before  the  evening  is  over?  Give 
each  guest  a  ballot  with  the  names  of  Senator  John  F. 
Kennedy  and  V’ice-President  Richard  M.  Nixon  on  it.  Let 
each  guest  check  the  name  of  the  candidate  he  feels  will 
be  our  next  President. 

The  day  after  your  party  will  be  an  interesting  check-up 
time.  Who  won?  Which  of  your  guests  predicted  the  out¬ 
come  and  the  name  of  our  next  President? 

Finding  out  will  make  a  wonderful  sequel  to  a  fine  party. 


Campbell  Soup  Co. 


t 


'*Cream  of  Vegetable-Tomato  Soup 

1  can  (10*1  ounces)  con-  1  can  ounces) 

densed  cream  of  vegetable  condensed  tomato 
soup  soup 

2  sftup  cans  water 


Blend  soups  and  water  in  Siiucepan.  Heat,  stirring  occa¬ 
sionally.  Makes  4  to  6  servings. 


Co-«d 


Green  Pea  and  Mushroom  Soup 

1  ran  (10('^  ounces)  condensed  1  soup  ran  milk 

cream  of  mushroom  soup  1  soup  can  water 

1  can  (lO'.'i  ounces)  condensed 
green  pea  soup 

In  s.iiieepan,  stir  cream  of  mushroom  soup  until  smooth. 
Gradually  blend  in  reimining  ingredients.  Heat  but  do  not 
lK)il.  Stir  now  and  then.  Makes  4  to  6  servings. 

Co-*d 


'A^Celery  Snacks 

1  ran  (7  ounces)  tuna,  H  cup  sour  cream 

drained  and  flaked  2  tablespoons  sweet 

cup  mayonnaise  pickle  relish 

Combine  tuna  with  remaining  ingredients.  Use  as  filling 
for  celerv'  stalks.  Garnish  with  paprika,  if  desired.  Makes 
alxmt  1  i/3  cups  filling. 

Oo-ed 


^Cheese  Dip 

I  package  (8  ounces)  1  to  2  tablespoons 

cream  cheese  horse-radish 

H  cup  milk,  light  cream  1  to  2  tablespoons 

or  sour  cream  chopped  chives 

Yz  teaspoon  salt  Paprika 

Soften  cream  cheese.  Blend  in  milk  or  cream  to  smooth, 
light  consistency.  Stir  in  horse-radish,  chives,  and  salt. 
Place  in  serving  dish.  Sprinkle  with  paprika  and  addi¬ 
tional  chives,  if  desired.  Serve  as  dip  for  poLito  diips 
and/or  raw  cauliflowerettes.  Makes  alrout  15*  cups. 

Oa-ed 


*Baby  Franks  Wrapped  in  Bacon 

Cut  bacon  strips  in  halves  lengthwise,  then  in  thirds 
across.  Wrap  each  piece  around  tiny  cocktail  frankfurters; 
fasten  with  toothpicks.  Broil,  turning  when  necessary,  un¬ 
til  biicon  is  cooked  all  around.  Serve  hot. 

a)-ed 


*  Stuffed  Eggs 

6  hard-cooked  eggs,  cut  *.4  teaspoon  dry  mustard 
in  halves  '4  teaspoon  curry  powder 

14  cup  mayonnaise 


Cast  Your  Vote  Here! 

The  excitement  of  a  Presidential  eampaign  is  again 
sweeping  the  nationl  Since  1789,  thirty-three  presidents 
have  guided  the  United  States  through  peace  and  prosper¬ 
ity,  war  and  depression.  Our  country  is  what  it  is  largely 
because  of  the  personalities,  policies,  and  accomplishments 
of  these  men.  How  well  do  you  and  your  family  know  these 
shapers  of  our  nation?  Quiz  yourself  and  them,  and  seel 

1.  This  President  drafted  the  Declaration  of  Independ¬ 
ence  and  a  Manual  of  Parliamentary  Practice,  procedure  for 
U.  S.  legislative  bodies  today.  His  Presidential  home  was 
the  first  public  building  constructed  in  the  new  Federal  City. 

2.  At  college,  this  studious  man  for  months  slept  only 
three  hours  a  day.  He  was  President  during  the  War  of  1812 
when  the  British  invaded  Washington  and  burned  the 
Presidential  House  where  his  wife,  Dolly,  had  so  lavishly 
entertained. 

3.  The  Doctrine  bearing  this  President’s  name  upheld 
"America  for  the  Americans”  and  warned  against  European 
interference  in  U.  S.  lands.  This  President  helped  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  vast  Louisiana  Territory,  out  of  which  15  new 
states  were  created. 

4.  The  son  of  the  second  President  of  the  U.  S.,  this 
Head  of  State,  at  14,  became  private  secretary  and  inter¬ 
preter  to  the  Minister  of  Russia.  As  Secretary  of  State,  his 
demands  led  Spain  to  cede  Florida  to  the  U.  S.  for  $5,000,- 
000. 

5.  “I  believe  this  government  cannot  endure  permanently 
half  slave  and  half  free.”  With  these  immortal  words,  this 
President  summed  up  his  philosophy,  which  led  to  his 
Proclamation  of  Emancipation,  issued  four  years  later. 

6.  The  second  President  to  be  chosen  on  the  basis  of  his 
great  military  record,  this  President  was  commander-in¬ 
chief  of  the  U.  S.  Northern  armies.  His  brilliant  battle  strate¬ 
gy  brought  about  the  surrender  at  Appomattox  Court  House. 

7.  This  bachelor  President  was  married  in  the  only  Presi¬ 
dential  wedding  held  in  the  White  House  and  he  was  the 
only  man  to  be  re-elected  after  losing  the  intervening  elec¬ 
tion.  His  term  saw  the  passage  of  the  vital  Presidential 
Succession  Act. 

8.  A  sickly  child,  this  vigorous  President  led  a  rough¬ 
riding  cavalry  to  victory  during  the  War  with  Spain.  Re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal,  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  Nobel  Prize  for  services  in  the  interest  of  peace. 

9.  A  professor  for  14  years,  this  President  asked  Congress 
to  declare  war  against  Germany  after  that  country  an¬ 
nounced  a  submarine  campaign  against  all  shipping.  In  that 
speech  he  asserted,  “the  world  must  be  made  safe  for 
democracy.” 

10.  Elected  by  a  record  vote  of  34  million,  this  man 
commanded  the  Allied  Forces  in  Northwest  Africa  and 
Italy,  and  launched  the  invasion  of  Normandy.  His  terms 
were  marked  with  attempts  at  improving  relations  with 
Russia. 


Remove  yolks  from  eggs;  mash  with  fork.  Combine 
mayonnaise,  mustard,  and  curry  with  mashed  yolks.  Refill 
egg  whites  with  fork  or  pastry  tube.  Garnish  with  sliced 
olives,  chopped  parsley,  paprika  or  snipped  diives  if  de¬ 
sired.  Makes  12  egg  snacks. 

Oo-ed 
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He  iconld  do  anything 
to  get  her  to  take 
off  Hoy's  sweater  . 


lU  JKSSK  SH  AKT 


IF  you  (lout  get  the  sweater,  Grace  said 
’  as  she  tollowed  me  up  the  narrow  mountain  path, 
“you  mustn't  feel  too  bad.  Everybody  in  Gadsen  High 
School  knows  that  you’ve  made  your  letters.  Just  be¬ 
cause  you  don’t  wear  them  like  the  others  boys  ...” 

Grace  stoppetl  talking  before  she  finished  the  last 
sentence.  .And  I  knew  why.  But  I  didn’t  say  anything— 
not  riglit  then.  I  stopped  a  minute  to  look  down  over 
the  cliffs  into  the  gorge  where  the  mountain  water 
swirled  over  the  rocks,  singing  a  melancholy  song 
without  words.  Grac-e  walked  over  and  stood  beside 
me.  I  knew  the  sound  of  the  roaring  water  did  the  same 
thing  to  her  that  it  did  to  me.  We  stcMnl  there  wateh- 
ing  this  clear  blue  mountain  water  hit  aixl  swirl  over 
the  giant  water-lK*aten  rocks,  splashing  into  spray  as  it 
had  done  for  hundreds  of  years  Ix'fore  we  were  lK>rn. 

The  large  yellow-gold  leaves  drifted  slowly  down  from 
the  tall  poplars.  And  the  leaves  fell  like  big  soft  red 
raindn)ps  from  low  bushy-top|H'd  sourwcKKls  to  ferny 
ground.  Dark  frost-bitten  oak  leaves  slithered  down 
among  the  lacework  of  tree  branches  to  the  leaf-car¬ 
peted  ground.  Two  of  these  oak  leaves  dropped  onto 
(trace’s  ripe- wheat-colored  hair.  And  a  big  yellow-gold 
poplar  leaf  fell  and  stuck  to  my  shirt.  They  were  a  little 
(Continued  on  fxifie  14) 
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Jl  eiWJC,  ScCt\jD1>U/t  uv  .y^ctioa 


She  Cuts 
Tots^  Togs 


Every  month  Marian  Davis  makes 
from  six  to  eight  new  children’s 
fashions— all  from  muslin,  all  by  hand, 
and  all  in  size  4.  If  she  wants  stripes 
or  plaids,  she  draws  them  in  pencil  on 
the  fabric.  After  one  try-on,  each  gar¬ 
ment  is  ripped  in  half. 

But  Marian  doesn’t  mind.  She’s  a 
draper  and  pattern  maker  for  McCall’s 
Patterns.  The  muslin  garments  she 
makes  are  “masters”  for  the  tots’  pat¬ 
terns  you  buy. 

Given  a  sketch  by  McCall’s  Patterns’ 
designer,  Albert  Chaiken,  she  then 
translates  it  into  fabric.  Fine  muslin  is 
used  because  it  retains  its  shape,  takes 
on  the  draping  qualities  of  other  fab¬ 
rics.  She  does  all  the  work  by  hand  so 
that  the  garment  may  be  easily 
“ripped”;  one  half  taken  apart  so  that 
the  pieces  may  be  used  as  “master  pat¬ 
terns”  for  the  printed  paper  tissue,  the 
other  half  left  intact  as  a  reference 
guide  for  instruction  writers. 

She  makes  the  fashions  in  size  4  so 
that  they  may  be  scientifically  graded 
up  to  size  6  and  down  to  size  1.  Every 
garment  is  tried  on  at  least  once  by  a 
little  girl  who  wears  size  4  to  make  sure 
that  it’s  as  wearable  as  it  is  pretty  on 
the  mannequin. 

The  attractive  young  home  econo¬ 
mist  started  sewing  at  the  age  of  eight 
as  a  4-H  Club  member  in  Coshocton, 
Oliio.  She  learned  early  that  she  could 
combine  her  interests  in  art  work  and 
sewing.  Soon  she  was  designing  and 
modeling  her  own  clothes  in  county  and 
state  fairs,  and  winning  a  number  of 
prizes,  including  being  named  National 
4-H  Clothing  Achievement  Winner. 
More  important  than  the  awards,  how¬ 
ever,  was  the  continuing  development 
of  her  interest  in  home  economics. 
When  the  time  came,  it  was  only  natu¬ 
ral  that  she  major  in  this  subject  and 
minor  in  art.  She  is  a  graduate  of  Ohio 
State  University  (1956). 

After  teaching  home  economics  for 
a  year,  Marian  joined  the  staff  of  Mc¬ 
Call’s  Patterns.  As  a  member  of  the  de- 


Marian  Davis  is  a  pattern  maker. 


sign  department,  she  handles  children’s 
clothes  primarily— draping  and  making 
patterns  for  little  girls’  dresses.  Marian 
says,  “They  are  sometimes  so  cute  they 
bring  out  my  motherly  instincts  to  have 
children  of  my  own  who  can  wear  such 
clothes.” 

VV'hen  asked  if  any  special  problems 
are  encountered  when  dealing  with 
children’s  clothes,  she  replied,  “No, 
only  sometimes  they  are  more  difficult 
to  work  with  since  they’re  smaller.”  The 
patterns  for  the  children's  fashions  have 
to  be  especially  simple,  both  to  make 
and  to  alter.  Mothers  won’t  spend  hours 
working  on  something  that  will  be  out¬ 
grown  in  a  short  time. 

College  was  not  Marian’s  only  train¬ 
ing  for  a  job  such  as  hers.  She  also 
attended  Columbus  (Ohio)  Gallery 
School  of  Fine  Arts,  Angela’s  Modem 
School  of  Fashion  Design,  and  the 
Fashion  Institute  of  Technology  of 
New  York. 

Aside  from  ihe  many  aspects  of  home 
economics,  Marian  is  interested  in 
international  affairs  and  serves  as  one 
of  three  youth  representatives  on  the 
U.  S.  National  Commission  for 
UNESCO.  She  wrote  her  master’s 
thesis  at  New  York  University  on  the 
United  Nations,  UNESCO,  and  cultural 
anthropology. 

In  the  future,  Marian  would  like  to 
have  a  design  house  of  her  own.  She 
especially  loves  designing  ball  gowns. 
“The  explanation  of  this  is  easy,”  she 
says,  “since  I  love  music— to  dance  to, 
swim  to,  even  design  to.” 

Marian’s  advice  for  those  of  you  who 
like  to  sew  and  who  want  good  results 
is  brief— “Follow  the  pattern  directions!” 


Slipover  Sweater 

(Continued  from  page  13) 

damp  for  they  fell  from  a  canopy  of 
leaves  where  there  was  no  sun. 

Gold  poplar  leaves  would  look  good 
in  Jo-.\nne  Burton’s  chestnut-colored 
hair,  I  thought.  And  how  pretty  the 
dark  oak  leaves  would  look  on  her 
blouse.  I  was  sorry  she  wasn’t  with  me 
instead  of  Grace.  1  could  just  see  Jo- 
Anne  standing  there  with  the  red  and 
yellow  leaves  falling  on  her. 

I  would  say,  “Gee,  you  look  wonder¬ 
ful  with  those  golden  leaves  in  your 
dark  hair.” 

“Do  you  think  so?”  she  would  an¬ 
swer.  And  I  could  imagine  her  smile 
and  her  even  white  teeth.  She  was 
always  gay  and  laughing. 

I  didn’t  say  anything  to  Grace  but 
Grace  knew  how  I  felt  about  Jo-Anne. 
Grace  and  I  had  gone  to  Plum 
Grove  grade  school  together  for  eight 
years.  I  had  carried  her  books  from  the 
time  I  could  remember.  And  then  we 
started  walking  five  miles  across  the 
mountains  to  Gadsen  High  School  to¬ 
gether,  When  we  started  to  Gadsen 
I  was  still  carrying  her  books.  I  carried 
them  down  and  up  this  mountain  for 
three  years.  But  I  was  not  carrying  her 
l)ooks  this  year  and  I  wouldn’t  lie 
again,  for  Gadsen  was  a  bigger  school 
than  Plum  Grove  and  there  were  many 
more  girls.  But  there  was  only  one  for 
me  and  Grace  knew  who  she  was.  She 
was  the  prettiest  and  most 'popular  girl 
in  Gadsen  High  School.  When  she 
was  a  sophomore  she  was  elected  May 
Queen. 

Grace  knew  why  I  wanted  the  slip¬ 
over  sweater.  It  wasn’t  just  to  show 
the  letters  and  the  three  stripes  on  the 
sleeve  I’d  won  playing  football  three 
years  for  the  Gadsen  Tigers.  Grace 
knew  that  Roy  Tomlinson  had  a  slip¬ 
over  sweater  and  that  he  was  trying 
to  beat  my  time  with  Jo-Anne  Burton. 
Grace  had  heard  about  Jo-Anne  asking 
me  one  day  why  I  didn’t  get  a  sweater. 

“You’ve  got  a  small  waist  and  broad 
shoulders,”  Jo-Anne  had  said,  “and 
you’d  look  wonderful  in  a  slipover 
sweater!” 

I  didn’t  care  about  having  a  sweater 
until  Jo-.\nne  had  said  this  to  me. 
Now  I  wanted  it  more  than  anything 
on  earth.  I  wanted  a  good  one,  of  the 
style,  color,  and  brand  the  other  boys 
had  bought.  Then  I  could  have  my  G 
(Continued  on  page  51) 


From  EXPLORING  LIFE  THROUGH 
LITERATURE.  Copyright,  ©,  1957,  1951 
by  Scott,  Foresniiin  and  Coinp;my,  Chi¬ 
cago.  (Originally  published  in  THE 
WOMAN’S  HOME  CO.MPANION,  Janu¬ 
ary,  1949.) 
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C^lliarm  Course 


Skin  Clare  and  Make-Up 


'VT’OUR  teen  years  are  fillet!  with  all  kinds  of  changes— both  phys- 
-*■  ical  and  mental.  Some  of  you  ride  through  these  high-jinks  of 
nature  calmly,  taking  growth  in  your  stride.  You  are  the  people 
who  rarely  have  a  skin  blemish.  Even  so,  if  you’re  like  most  teen¬ 
agers,  you  are  curious  to  know  how  you  can  keep  your  complexion 
l(K)king  lovely  and  how  make-up  can  be  u.setl  to  advantage.  Others 
among  you  are  bewildered  by  the  changes  going  on  and  are,  on  oc¬ 
casion.  depressed  by  the  whole  thing.  And  nowhere  are  these  flip- 
flops  more  evident— and  more  lamented- than  in  the  “complexion 
blues”  which  inevitably  strike  you. 

On  the  following  pages,  you’ll  find  a  brief  but  complete  outline 
of  the  routine  to  follow  in  order  to  have  a  pleasing,  healthy  skin; 
what  “problem”  skin  needs  to  help  it  over  its  unhappy  stage;  and 
how  to  use  make-up  properly.  Before  turning  the  page,  check  our 
list  of  questions  below.  If  you  have  any  negative  answers,  please 
study  our  advice  carefully. 


Yes  or  no,  do  you  make  it  a  habit — 
to  keep  your  skin  absolutely  clean  ? 
to  work  toward  a  ^^natural  look'' 
in  your  make-up? 

to  eat  plenty  of  meat,  vegetables,  fruit 
and  dairy  products? 

to  regulate  fats  and  starches  in  your  daily 
diet? 

to  wear  lipstick  and  powrler  to  suit  the 
occasion  ? 

to  remove  all  make-up  liefore  going  to 
l»e<l? 

to  get  plenty  of  sleep  and  exercise? 
to  give  special  care  to  skin  blemishes? 
to  see  your  doctor  if  complexion 
problems  |>ersist? 


She's  wsll-groomed  and  party-dresssd. 
Dress  in  pure  silk  organsa,  sizes  5-1 S, 
$45.  Designed  by  Jackie  for  Jr.  Flair. 
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Cosmetict  by  DemoiMlI* 


Lipstick  should  always  be  applied  to  freshly  cleaned,  dry  lips. 
Don't  leave  smears  on  the  teeth  or  corners  of  the  mouth. 

I^UHING  adolc-scencc,  a  marked  change  occurs  in  the 
activity  of  your  body’s  glands.  Many  of  you,  as  teen¬ 
agers,  have  skin  which  is  excessively  oily.  The  sebaceous  or 
oil  glands  are  over-secreting,  and  this,  as  you  no  doubt 
kiu)\v,  causes  many  problems,  including  skin  blemishes. 

ScNcral  factors  are  involved  in  fighting  these  complexion 
w(K's.  Your  daily  diet,  along  with  facial  cleanliness  and 
six'cial  care,  general  health,  all  play  leading  roles  in  de¬ 
termining  your  skin’s  condition. 

Since  excess  oil  is  often  (although  not  always!)  involved 
in  skin  problems,  it’s  necessary  to  cut  down  on  this  oil,  both 
inside  and  outside  your  body.  Eat  three  nourishing  meals 
every  day.  Put  emphasis  on  proteins,  minerals,  and  vita¬ 
mins— found  in  foods  such  as  meat,  fish,  green  and  yellow 
vegetables,  fruit,  dairy  products,  bread,  cereals,  and  butter 
or  margarine.  Fatty  fried  f(H)ds,  rich  sodas,  candies  and 
pastries  tend  to  overwork  active  glands.  Milk,  with  its 
protein,  calcium,  and  vitamin  B-2,  is  one  of  the  best  bev¬ 
erages  yon  can  drink  for  your  skin. 

Drink  4  to  8  glasses  of  water  each  day  to  keep  your 
body  functioning  properly  and  to  aid  in  waste  elimination. 
All  of  yonr  bmly,  not  just  your  faee,  should  be  kept  clean  by 
that  daily  bath  or  shower.  .Ynd  since  oily  scalp  and  dandriiff 
often  accompany  problem  skin,  shamp(K)  as  often  as  you 
nei*d  to. 

The  amount  of  sleep  you  get  is  reflected  in  your  eyes  and 
complexion.  Sleep  8  to  10  hours  every  night. 

Get  as  much  exercise  as  possible.  If  the  season  isn’t  right 


A  Toucli  of 


for  swimming  or  tennis,  why  not  go  bowling  or  walking? 

Skin  cannot  be  lovely  unless  it  is  spotlessly  clean— nor  can 
you  hope  to  avoid  those  oil-clogged  pores  without  frecjuent 
cleansings.  Wash  your  face  as  often  as  necessary,  usually 
two  or  three  times  a  day— and  at  Ixjdtime— with  warm  water, 
a  pure,  mild  soap,  and  a  clean  washcloth.  Let  the  lather 
stay  on  your  face  a  few  minutes  and  then  rinse  it  off,  first 
with  warm  water,  and  then  with  cxTol  water.  Pat  your  face 
dry  with  a  towel.  Don’t  rub  it  vigorously.  If  you  have  en¬ 
larged  pores,  use  an  astringent. 

If  you  have  skin  which  is  dry  and  chaps  easily,  lubricate 
it  at  bedtime  with  a  dry-skin  cream.  .Yfter  washing  your 
face,  massage  the  cream  into  your  skin;  leave  it  on  for 
alK)ut  20  minutes,  and  then  wash  your  face  again.  Several 
limes  a  w'eek,  leave  a  thin  film  of  the  cream  on  overnight. 

If  your  skin  becomes  dry  only  after  exposure  to  w'ind  or  sun, 
apply  the  cream  whenever  the  condition  appears. 

If  you  have  acne  and/or  blackheads,  there  are  medicated 
soaps,  creams,  ointments,  lotions,  washes  and  pads,  grease¬ 
less  gels  available  for  your  use.  While  this  kind  of  atten¬ 
tion  is  valuable,  it  is  not  always  enough.  The  directions 
which  accompany  these  skin  aids  usually  advise  you  to 
keep  the  .skin  and  scalp  spotless,  and  to  watch  your  diet- 
just  as  w’e  have  advi.sed  in  the  opening  paragraphs  of  this 
article. 

Skin  will  not  bcc'ome  clear  overnight,  but  you  should  Ire 
able  to  see  an  improvement  in  six  to  eight  weeks.  If  you 
don’t,  get  your  doctor’s  advice.  He  can  recommend  treat¬ 
ments  which  will  be  adapted  to  your  individual  skin  con¬ 
dition. 

A  Light  Hand 

Once  your  face  is  clean,  light  make-up  will  add  the  fin¬ 
ishing  touches.  Work  for  a  natural  loveliness  instead  of  the 
artificial  look.  Don’t  be  afraid  to  capitalize  on  your  youth— 
it’s  an  invaluable  asset! 

After  washing  and  drying  your  face,  apply  powder  and 
lipstick  if  you  wear  them.  The  amount  to  apply  depends  on 
where  you’re  going  and  what  time  of  day  it  is.  Daylight 
and  bright  sunshine  call  for  less  color  in  your  make-up 
than  nighttime  when  artificial  lights  may  make  you  look 
paler. 

When  buying  pow’der,  buy  a  shade  that’s  close  to  your 
own  skin  color  but  is  one  shade  darker.  This  is  important 
because  make-up  appears  lighter  when  it’s  on  the  skin  than 
in  the  compact  or  box. 

To  apply  powder,  dip  your  puff  into  the  powder  and  get 
enough  on  it  to  cover  the  entire  faee.  Then  pow'der  your 
forehead,  checks,  jawline,  under  your  chin,  and  your  nose. 
Remove  all  excess  powder  from  eyebrows,  lashes,  and  hair¬ 
line  with  a  cleansing  tissue  or  a  small  bnish. 

An  eyebrow  brush  is  good  for  brushing  powder  from  your 
eyebrows  and  for  grooming  them  at  the  same  time.  Brush 
the  eyebrows  toward  your  nose  and  then  toward  the  ear. 
If  the  arch  is  not  clean,  piuck  straggling  hairs,  but  don’t 
spoil  the  natural  line!  It’s  much  Ix’tter  to  leave  eyebrows 
alone  than  to  ruin  them  with  excess  and  inept  plucking. 
Pluck  only  under  the  eyebrows— never  above! 

Eye  make-up  shoidd  be  worn  only  by  older  girls  on  spe- 
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Glam  o  ill 


c-ial  occasions.  Even  then  it  should  be  usetl  sparingly.  If  you 
do  use  cake  or  cream  mascara,  wet  the  brush  slightly  and 
take  up  a  little  mascara.  Stroke  the  lashes  from  the  under¬ 
side  upward,  working  from  the  inner  corner  outward. 
Roll-on  mascara  is  applied  in  the  same  way,  but  the  stick 
is  already  moist. 

When  you  apply  lipstick,  start  with  clean,  dry  lips.  Then 
apply  lipstick  to  the  upper  lip  first,  going  from  the  left 
corner  to  center  and  then  from  the  right  corner  to  center. 


Repeat  on  the  lower  lip,  following  the  natural  fine.  If  you 
use  a  lipstick  brush,  mb  the  bmsh  back  and  forth  over  the 
lipstick  and  then  apply  it  in  the  same  way. 

Blot  your  lips  and  powder  them  lightly.  Then  apply  the 
second  coat  of  lipstick  and  blot  again.  Make  sure  you’ve 
colored  far  enough  inside  the  lips  so  that  no  separating  line 
will  show  when  >ou  talk  or  laugh.  .And  check,  too,  that  you 
don’t  have  lipstick  smears  on  >our  teeth  or  on  the  corners 
of  vour  mouth. 


Whether  your  skin  is  petal-pretty  or  the 
problem  type,  nightly  core  is  a  "must." 


Fashion  Memos 


Rhinestone  circlets  trim  velvet  shoes 
and  bag.  Degas'  shoes,  $17.  Britemode's 
bag,  $3.  Pearl  trimmed  gloves  by  Wear- 
Right.  Pin  (on  bag)  and  bracelet  by 
Capri.  Each  $1.98.  Real  flower  earringsl 


You're  party  queen  in  a  cope  of  soft 
rabbit,  a  crown  of  real  blossoms!  Cape 
by  City  Fur  Co.,  $16.  Crown  of  mums 
to  order  from  your  florist  in  var¬ 
ious  hues.  Wear-Right's  gloves,  $3.50. 


Be  flower-fresh  with  Floral  Fantasy 
Cologne  by  Dorothy  Gray.  Dainty  hanky 
by  Kimball.  White  satin  bags  by 
Britemode.  $5,  $2.  Pearl  jewelry  by 
Richelieu.  Wear-Right's  gloves,  $3.95. 


Has  frantic  rushing  to  get  ready 
for  a  party  ever  started  an  other¬ 
wise  wonderful  evening  off  on  the 
wrong  foot?  Being  late  produces  ten¬ 
sions  and  irritations  for  you  and  your 
date.  Planning  ahead  guarantees  that 
a  calm  you  will  be  ready  to  meet  your 
date,  perfectly  party-groomed  and 
glowing  with  the  confidence  that  you 
are! 

How  can  you  make  certain  that  your 
“on-time  appearance”  will  draw  rave 
notices  on  the  gala  evening?  Have  a 
“dress  rehearsal”  to  plan  your  party 
outfit  well  before  the  big  night. 

Backstage 

Preparations  should  start  at  least  a 
week  before  the  event  with  that  most 
exciting  purchase— THE  dress!  Wheth¬ 
er  it  will  be  a  soft  pastel  or  a  bright, 
electric  color,  it  must  be  becoming  to 
you.  Never  let  what  friend  Frannie 
buys  influence  your  choice.  Frannie 
may  look  ravishing  in  yellow  but  it 
may  be  your  worst  color! 

Comfort  is  the  key-word  in  buying 
shoes,  which  should  be  your  next  pur¬ 
chase.  Of  course,  youll  want  them  to 
blend  with,  or  match,  the  dress.  If 
you  plan  to  have  them  dyed,  take 
either  the  dress  or  a  color  sample  to 
the  store.  Sometimes  a  week  is  required 
to  have  shoes  dyed,  so  make  your  shoe 
purchase  in  plenty  of  time.  If  your  shoe 
wardrobe  includes  a  pair  just  right  for 
the  dress  you’ve  chosen,  don’t  forget 
to  check  them  for  heel  or  toe  repairs. 

When  you’re  shopping  for  shoes, 
consider  an  evening  bag,  too.  You 
might  select  one  in  a  .solid  color,  per¬ 
haps  a  shade  deeper  than  your  dress, 
or  one  in  velvet  or  faille  to  match  your 
shoes,  or  even  a  brocade,  which  is  love¬ 
ly  with  a  one-color  frock.  And  don’t 
neglect  your  evening  wrap!  For  the 
last  word  in  fashion,  you  might  envelop 
yourself  in  one  of  the  inexpensive  fake 
fur  capes  or  waist  cropped  jackets,  or 
decide  on  a  downy  white  bunny  fur 
cape,  which  is  also  within  budgets. 

Before  you  put  that  beautiful  new 
dress  away,  be  sure  it’s  the  correct 
length  and  that  you  have  the  proper 
undergarments  for  it.  Nothing  spoils 
a  lovely  outfit  more  than  the  wrong  bra, 
or  glimp.ses  of  lingerie— no  matter  how 
clean!  For  a  dress  with  a  princess  line, 
a  waist  cincher  is  in  order;  for  a  scoop 
neck  or  back,  a  strapless  or  low-backed 


bra,  slightly  padded,  if  you  like,  to 
ensure  your  dress’s  perfect  bustline 
fit.  For  a  .slim-skirted  dress,  you  might 
need  a  girdle  for  special  control  of 
any  le.ss-than-slender  areas,  while  a 
garter-l)elt  might  suffice  for  bouffant 
skirts.  And  a  drooping  petticoat  won’t 
do  a  thing  for  a  full  skirted  dress— 
yours  should  be  full  and  crisp,  and  the 
right  length. 

A  few  days  before  the  party,  check 
your  underw'ear  and  white  gloves  for 
spotless  freshness.  If  you’re  wearing 
sandals  youll  need  special  hosiery; 
probably  the  heel-  toe-less  variety.  And 
you  may  want  to  try  some  of  the  new 
stockings  made  especially  for  slim, 
young  legs. 

You’ll  want  to  check  your  jewelry 
for  missing  stones  and  any  needed  re¬ 
pairs.  A  jeweler  can  replace  stones, 
fix  clasps  or  restring  pearls,  if  you  take 
your  jewelry  to  him  well  in  advance. 
Make  any  jewelry  purchases  a  few 
days  before  the  party  so  that  you  have 
!ime  to  experiment  with  jewelry  com¬ 
binations  and  placement  of  pins. 

A  perfect  —  and  attention-getting  — 
touch  for  a  gala  evening  is  fresh  flow¬ 
ers  at  your  ears  or  adorning  your  hair. 
Most  florists  can  make  flower  earrings 
for  you,  or  you  can  buy  earring  backs 
and  wire  tiny  flowers  to  them.  A  velvet 
ribbon  bearing  a  cluster  of  flowers 
makes  a  lovely  and  unusual  hair  orna¬ 
ment. 

On  Stage 

The  great  day  has  finally  arrived! 
Begin  party  preparations  by  pinning 
up  clean,  shining  hair  and  popping 
yourself  into  a  luxurious,  relaxing  bub¬ 
ble  bath.  dusting  of  flower-scented 
powder  to  match  the  cologne  youll 
splash  on  neck,  arms  and  shoulders, 
will  make  you  delightful  to  be  near, 
De-fuzzed  legs  and  nails  coated  with 
colorless  or  pale  polish  will  help  you 
put  your  best  foot— and  hand— forward. 

For  a  positively  perfect  you,  match 
your  lipstick  to  your  dress  and  your 
nail  polish,  if  you’ve  chosen  one  in  the 
pink  to  red  family.  A  simple  pin  will 
add  glamour  glitter  to  your  evening 
bag,  and  a  delicately  scented  hanky 
will  make  you  feel  and  look  ultra¬ 
feminine. 

One  last  top-to-toe  mirror  check  be¬ 
fore  the  doorWl  rings— yes,  that  lovely 
creature  really  is  you! 
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A  vSOFT,  FINE  SPRAY  THAT  IS  GOOD  TO  YOUR  HAIR 
HOLDS  CURLvS  BEAUTIFULLY  IN  PLACE  FOR  HOURS 


Breck  Hair  Set  Mist  is  a  gentle  spray 
that  leaves  hair  soft  and  shining,  never 
stiff  or  dry.  It  is  good  to  your  hair. 


This  soft  spray  does  not  make  hair  sticky. 
It  holds  curls  beautifully  in  place  for 
hours,  even  in  damp  or  humid  weather. 


RCA  VICTOR  RECORD  OFFER 
$4.98  Value  for  only  $1.00 


I  RCA  VICTOR.  Box  IK.  RcKkaway.  N  J. 

I  I  enclosr  $1.00  and  a  boxtop,  label  or  facnmile  from 
I  a  Bmlc  l*reparation  Idease  send  my  New  Sound 
I  Amerka  Loves  B*‘8t  Preview  Album  in: 

I  (ch«t  k  one)  □  Slereo  Q  Regular  L.  P. 

I  Name . 

I  Address  . 

I  City  .  State . 

I  Expires  May  I,  1061  •  Alh-ne  Hi  days  for  dtlirery  it 


Q^!acr  cSirf 


RC A  Victor's  new  album  "The  New 
Sound  America  Loves  Best"  in  stereo 
or  regular  L.  P.  Fifteen  selections 
featuring  Rosemary  Clooney.  Mario 
Lanza,  Ames  Brothers,  and  other 
artists.  Album  available  onl> 
through  Beautiful  Hair  BRECK 


Shades  of  the  Orient! 


Places  for  everything, 
everything  in  place  in 
a  plastic  "tray-maid." 


^T)tc©lxdma  on.  aUi«L|dr 


PLAIN  and  Fancy 


Paper  a  wall  to  look 
like  Moorish  grillworki 
By  Louis  W.  Bowen. 
$7.50  o  roll. 


Frame  your  friendsi  Gold 
friendship  tree  holds  6  pho¬ 
tos.  Smallest  tree  is  7".  $1. 


Danish  rug  is  bright 
hued.  Some,  in  geo¬ 
metric  designs,  ore  re¬ 
versible.  3'  long.  $12. 


.A. re  you  a  fan  of  femininity,  an  advocate  of 
the  avant-garde  (a  daring  experimentalist!) 
or  somewhere  in  between?  Whichever  way 
your  tastes  run,  you  can  express  them  in  the 
furnishings  you  choose  for  your  own  room. 

Co-ed’s  shopping  sleuth  has  discovered  these 
decorative  and  functional  pieces  that  range 


Stock  stools  for  stor¬ 


age,  unstock  for  com-  from  fanciful  to  modem.  Which  of  them  ^  floo*’  lo'fp  with  Jop- 

pony  or  refreshments.  .  onese  lantern.  About 

Sturdy  birch.  $6  each.  might  add  just  the  right  touch  to  your  room?  $15.  By  Akori  Jr. 
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The 

of  Sweater  Buying 


ges  ago  the  sweater  was  a  heavy  wool  jacket;  today 
it’s  one  of  the  most  versatile  items  in  a  girl’s  wardrobe. 


y  definition  a  sweater  is  either  knit  or  crocheted.  It 
can  be  jacket  or  blouse— heavy  or  light— trimmed  or  plain- 
high  fashion  or  classic— expensive  or  low-cost. 


,ardigans  (open  down  the  center  front)  and  pullovers 
(open  only  at  the  neck)  are  the  basis  for  all  sweater  styles. 
Yam,  gauge,  neck,  sleeves,  length  may  vary  greatly. 


'ecide,  before  buying,  where  a  sweater  will  fit  into 
your  wardrobe.  Will  it  go  under  a  suit?  over  a  dress?  with 
skirts,  shorts,  slacks?  Color,  style  must  be  right. 


very  sweater  is  either  cut-and-sewn  (from  knit  or  cro¬ 
cheted  fabric)  or  full-fashioned  (knitted  or  crocheted  to 
shape).  Fashion  marks  at  armhole,  neck  will  tell  you. 


f. 


_  ull-fashioned  sweaters  usually  cost  more,  fit  better,  keep 

shape.  In  less  expensive  sweaters,  mock  fashion  marks,  hand- 
sewn  stitch  clusters,  may  imitate  real  marks. 


auge  refers  to  stitches-per-inch,  determined  by  thickness 
of  yam,  size  of  needles  or  hook,  used  in  knitting  or  crocheting. 
Stitches  should  always  be  firm,  close. 


|igh-bulk  yams  are  spun  to  be  soft,  light,  stretchy. 
Worsted-spun  yams  (from  long  fibers)  are  strong,  firm. 
Woolen- spun  yams  (from  short  fibers)  are  hairy,  fuzzy. 

j^mportant  to  wear  and  care  are  both  spin  and  fibers  of  the 
yam.  Be  sure  to  check  the  fiber  label  and  care  tag. 

Q^^rst  about  any  fabric  fiber  can  be  spun  into  sweater  yarn. 
Most  popular  is  lamb  or  sheep  wool— durable,  warm,  ela.stic. 
Hair  fibers  are  usually  also  labelled  as  wool. 


id  mohair  is  fine,  lustrous:  blended  with  sheep  wool  for 
softness.  Cashmere,  camel  are  soft,  silky;  Angora  is  soft, 
fluffy:  blended  with  wool  or  nylon  for  strength. 


_ress  expensive  than  wool,  as  a  rule,  are  synthetics:  Nylon, 
Orion,  Acrilan,  Aniel,  Creslan,  Darvan,  Dynel,  V’erel,  etc., 
used  alone  or  in  blends  with  wool,  or  hair. 


.  othproof  and  shrink-resistant,  synthetics  wash  well  and 
dry  quickly;  some  have  the  warmth  and  the  "hand”  of  wool. 


o  matter  which  yam  you  pick,  notice  the  neck-finish. 
It  should  be  firm,  double  if  sweater  is  of  fine  gauge. 


'Openings,  too,  are  important.  Usually  faced  or  to{^>ed 
with  ribbon  or  knit  band,  they  should  not  ripple.  Be  sure 
that  ribbon  color  matches,  won’t  shrink  or  fade. 


^earl  buttons  are  popular  for  cardigans;  whatever  mate¬ 
rial,  buttons  should  be  washable,  secure.  Check  that  button¬ 
holes  are  straight,  firmly  sewn,  evenly  spaced. 

^^uite  a  lot  can  also  be  told  by  seams.  Are  they  fiat, 
straight,  smooth,  secure?  Any  tape  is  best  eased  on,  to  -give" 
as  fabric  stretches.  Especially  check  cuffs. 


is  knitted  into,  rather  than  sewn  on,  better 
sweaters.  If  seamed,  beware  of  a  thick  ridge.  For  elastictty, 
ribbing  may  be  tighter  than  stitches  in  body. 


Iweater  sizes  usually  mn  smaller  than  those  of  other 
ready-made  garments,  because  allowance  is  made  for  the 
stretch  of  the  fabric.  They  are  sized  by  bust  measure. 


I  ry  on  a  sweater  before  you  buy.  Sweaters  of  the  same 
style,  marked  with  the  same  size,  may  differ  several  inches 
in  bust,  sleeve,  length,  depending  on  brand. 


’sually  better  wool  sweaters  are  knit  slightly  oversize, 
then  shmnk  to  exact  measure.  A  low-priced  wool  s>veater 
may  have  been  stretched  to  size,  so  buy  it  a  bit  large. 


'arious  styles  call  for  different  fit,  but  be  sure  that 
shoulder  seams  set  well  and  armholes  are  comfortable. 


'ash  or  dry-clean  a  sweater,  as  the  tag  directs.  Good 
care  will  keep  it  fitting,  looking  well.  Store  it  flat  in  a  bureau 
drawer;  hanging  tends  to  stretch  stitches. 

-citing  are  the  new  sweater  styles!  You’ll  find  all  the 
classics  in  delicious  colors,  numerous  fibers,  many  gauges— 
to  wear  under,  over,  with, your  other  fashions. 


^  ou’ll  find  bulky  knits  in  new  cardigan  styles,  often 
striped,  in  pullovers  with  turtle  necks  or  hoods— some  water¬ 
proof  for  rain,  snow.  Sweater  overblouses  abound. 


_ ebra- striped,  leopard -spotted,  shaggy,  loopy,  furry, 

smooth  —  sporty,  dressy:  they’ve  neNer  been  more  fun! 
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The  GROCER’S  frozen  food  bin  has  become  a  won¬ 
derland  of  taste  treats.  There  you’ll  find  everything 
from  the  humble  potato,  in  more  than  a  dozen  guises, 
to  the  fluffiest  of  souffles— over  1,00()  items  in  all.  Some 
foods  now  come  packed  in  plastic  bags,  to  be  dunked 
for  a  few  minutes  in  boiling  water.  Snip,  snip— out  come 
the  contents,  steaming  hot,  delicious  and  nutritious!  But 
aren’t  frozen  foods  more  expensive  than  fresh  ones? 

Sometimes  frozen  foods  are  better  buys  than  their 
fresh  counterparts.  It  depends  on  the  food  and  how  it’s 
been  prepared. 

•  Consider  waste:  Frozen  food  packers  eliminate  waste 
before  freezing;  you  pay  only  for  edible  food.  Compact 
packaging  lowers  shipping  and  storage  costs.  High 
quality  boneless  meat,  shelled  peas,  chopped  spinach, 
concentrated  orange  juice— to  mention  just  a  few  items 
—are  less  bulky  frozen  than  fresh  and  often  less  expen¬ 
sive,  too,  if  you  live  some  distance  from  their  source. 
Compare— and  buy  wisely. 

•  Consider  the  ingredients:  It  may  cost  you  more  to 
buy  and  cook  all  the  ingredients  for  beef  stew  for  a 
small  number  of  people  than  to  buy  it  pre-cooked  and 
frozen.  Fresh  foods,  out-of -season,  are  usually  more 
expensive  than  frozen  ones,  as  are  foods  from  afar. 

Individual  servings  of  pre-cooked  foods  make  excel¬ 
lent  “samplers”  to  test  whether  you  and  your  family 
will  enjoy  a  certain  dish  before  you  cook  it  yourself.  And 
they  are  a  boon  to  small  families  for  whom  large  cuts 
of  meat,  for  example,  are  not  practical. 

•  Consider  the  work  that’s  been  done  for  you:  You  pay 
for  labor-saving  convenience— paring,  cutting,  sorting, 
cooking.  These  may  be  worth  extra  pennies  to  you.  How 
should  you  shop  for  frozen  foods? 


Frozen  Fare 


Buhml  Publtthlnc  Co. 

"I  prefer  real  oranges— they're  much  easier  to  squeeze." 


•  Look  at  the  store:  Buy  from  a  reputable  dealer  who 
will  vouch  for  the  quality  of  his  merchandise.  Then, 
look  for  brand  names. 

•  Look  at  the  food  cabinet:  There’s  a  line  on  the  inner 
side  of  many  cabinets  above  which  food  should  not  be 
stacked.  Frost  in  the  cabinet  should  not  be  more  than 
)*-inch  thick.  If  there’s  a  thermometer,  it  should  regis¬ 
ter  O^F.  or  lower.  The  cabinet  should  be  clean. 

•  Look  at  the  packages:  Select  those  that  are  clean, 
firm  and  well-shaped.  If  food  has  warmed  up  so  much 
it  has  softened,  you  know  it  has  lost  quality.  Make  sure 
packaging  material  is  not  tom,  emshed  or  juice-stained. 

•  Look  at  the  label:  It  will  tell  you  the  ingredients, 
weight,  and  how  to  prepare  food.  Look  at  the  price, 
too.  One  brand  may  cost  more  than  another  because  it 
weighs  more  or  contains  more  expensive  ingredients. 

•  Look  at  your  shopping  list:  Put  frozen  foods  down 
last,  and  pick  them  up  just  before  you  go  to  the  check¬ 
out  stand.  During  the  trip  home,  protect  them  with  an 
insulated  bag  or  double  paper  bag.  At  home,  frozen 
foods  should  be  stored  immediately  in  the  freezer  or 
ice-cube  compartment  of  your  refrigerator.  Since  they 
may  have  warmed  up  a  bit  in  transit,  place  packages 
in  contact  with  a  refrigerated  surface,  leaving  other 
sides  free  for  air  to  circulate.  Turn  up  the  control  until 
packages  reach  O^F.  again. 

•  Look  at  the  product:  Once  opened,  frozen  foods 
should  have  no  large  amount  of  frost  inside  package. 
Food  color  should  be  normal  and  bright.  There  should 
be  no  undesirable  change  in  texture,  and  flavor  should 
be  fresh. 

Storage 

How  long  can  you  keep  frozen  foods  at  home? 

This  depends  on  (1)  the  kind  of  food  it  is;  (2)  the 
temperature  at  which  you  store  it;  and  (3)  the  tempera¬ 
ture  at  which  it  was  stored  before  you  bought  it.  The 
general  rule  is:  keep  foods  cold  enough  and  use  them 
soon  enough.  Write  the  purchase  date  on  each  package. 

Frozen  food  kept  in  the  ice-cube  compartment  should 
be  used  within  a  week.  At  temperatures  above  0®F., 
loss  of  flavor,  texture,  and  nutritive  value  speeds  up. 

At  0®F.  or  lower,  you  can  generally  keep  fruits,  juice 
concentrates,  fmit  cake  and  large  cuts  of  meat  (except 
pork  and  veal)  up  to  a  year.  Most  vegetables,  unbaked 
fruit  pies,  large  pork  and  veal  cuts  can  be  kept  up  to  8 
months.  Yellow  and  pound  cake,  veal  cutlets  and  cut¬ 
up  poultry  may  be  stored  about  6  months.  Most  fish 
and  shellfish,  chopped  meat,  rolls,  bread,  fried  chicken, 
chicken  livers,  meat  dinners,  meat  pies  and  small  cuts 
of  meat  can  be  kept  about  3  months.  Sausage,  angel  or 
chiffon  cake,  crabmeat,  perch  and  salmon  steaks  should 
be  kept  only  about  2  months.  Ice-cream,  sherbet  and 
shucked  oysters  are  best  used  within  a  month  after 
purchase. 

When  defrosting  the  freezer  or  freezing  compart¬ 
ment  (this  should  be  done  before  frost  reaches  a  depth 
of  )*  inch),  transfer  frozen  foods  to  insulated  box.  (card¬ 
board  carton  can  be  lined  and  topped  with  newspapers), 
and  work  quickly.  Don’t  leave  food  out  for  more  than 
an  hour.  Pack  large  quantities  with  dry-ice  or  put 
them  in  a  frozen  food  locker  temporarily.  Pre-chill 
freezer  before  returning  food.  Partially  thawed  food 
may  be  refrozen,  but  should  be  used  soon  thereafter. 
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Diane  asked  Beth  to  help  her  out  the  evening  she 
was  baby-sitting  for  the  Williams’  twins.  It’s  hard 
to  get  two  three-year-olds  to  bed  at  the  same  time,  and 
Diane  thought  it  well  worth  $1  to  have  her  younger 
sister  assist  her. 

“You  owe  me  $1,”  Beth  reminded  Diane  several  weeks 
later. 

“Let’s  see  if  I  do,”  Diane  replied  efficiently,  taking 
out  her  checkbook.  “Here’s  the  stub:  Beth  Martin,  $1 
for  baby-sitting  at  the  Williams’  house,  Oct.  5,  1960. 

I  gave  you  a  check  on  October  7th.” 

Beth  had  forgotten.  Diane  might  have  forgotten,  too 
—but  she  had  a  record  in  her  checkbook  and  Beth’s  en¬ 
dorsement  on  the  cancelled  check  sent  back  by  the 
bank  gave  her  a  receipt  as  well. 

Regular  and  Special  Accounts 

There  are  two  kinds  of  commercial  bank  checking  ac¬ 
counts:  regular  and  speciaL 

To  open  a  regular  account,  you  must  keep  a  mini¬ 
mum  balance  in  the  bank.  Interest  earned  by  this  bal¬ 
ance  pays  the  bank  for  costs  involved  in  handling  your 
account.  Minimum  balance  requirements  can  range  from 
$200  to  $1,000  or  more,  depending  on  the  bank. 

To  open  a  special  account,  you  need  only  a  balance 
of  $1  (some  banks  require  none),  but  you  do  pay  a 
service  charge.  At  some  banks  you  buy  checks;  at  others 
you  may  be  charged  a  monthly  fee. 

The  procedure  for  opening  a  checking  account  is 
similar  to  that  for  opening  a  savings  account  (Co-ed, 
Oct.,  p.  31),  except  that  you  will  probably  have  to 
give  references— names  of  people  who  know  you  well 
and  will  vouch  for  your  reliability.  (Be  sure  to  ask  per¬ 
mission  before  you  give  someone  as  a  reference.) 

You  also  deposit  money  in  a  checking  account  the 
same  way  you  deposit  it  in  a  savings  account.  Just  be 
sure  to  use  the  correct  deposit  slip,  and  save  receipted 
slips. 

Check  Out 

After  you’ve  made  your  first  deposit,  you’ll  have  to 
wait  a  couple  of  days  before  you  can  make  out  your 
first  check.  The  bank  will  want  to  contact  your  refer¬ 
ences,  and,  if  you  deposited  a  check,  the  money  must 
be  “collected”  before  you  can  draw  against  it. 

A  checking  account  is  serious  business.  Every  time 
you  make  out  a  check  incorrectly,  the  bank  may  send 
it  back  and  charge  you  for  their  trouble.  Here  are  a  few 
rules  for  daily  management  of  your  checking  account. 

Always  fill  out  a  check  in  ink.  Even  though  it’s  legal, 
using  pencil  invites  alteration  on  a  check. 

Fill  in  your  stub  BEFORE  ijou  make  out  a  check. 


Otherwise  you  may  forget  to  deduct  the  amount  of  the 
check  from  your  balance  and  thus  overdraw  your  ac¬ 
count.  (If  you  write  out  a  check  for  $2.50  when  you 
have  $2.15  in  the  bank,  the  check  will  be  returned 
stamped  “insufficient  funds”;  and  you  will  be  subject 
to  a  fine.)  Jot  down  your  “balance  brought  forward” 
(how  much  you  have  in  the  bank),  and  add  to  it  any 
“deposits.”  Subtract  the  “amount  of  your  check”  and 
“misc.  deductions”  (service  charges).  That  gives  you 
the  “balance  carried  forward,”  which  should  immedi¬ 
ately  be  entered  under  “balance  brought  forward”  on 
the  stub  for  the  next  check.  A  correctly  made-out  check 
is  shown  here. 

Number  your  checks  and  stubs  ahead.  A  numbered 
stub  and  no  matching  check  will  jog  your  memory  if 
you  forgot  to  fill  it  in.  If  you  spoil  a  check,  cross  out 
its  stub  and  tear  your  signature  from  the  check.  If  you 
buy  checks,  return  the  spoiled  check  to  the  bank  for 
a  new  one. 

Take  time  to  make  out  a  check:  write  clearly.  If 
there  is  a  discrepancy  between  figures  and  writing  in 
the  body  of  a  check,  the  writing  is  controlling— e.g.,  if 
you  write  the  figure  “$1.29”  and  spell  out  “Two  and 
29/100,”  the  latter  may  be  paid.  This  is  the  meaning 
of  the  phrase  “pay  on  the  line.”  Or,  the  check  may  be 
retwned. 

Sign  checks  correctly.  If  you  open  your  account  under 
the  name  of  “Elisabeth  Cole”  and  then  sign  “Betty 
Cole,”  the  bank  may  return  the  check  stamped  “signa¬ 
ture  irregular.” 

Do  not  sign  blank  checks.  You  may  be  tempted  to 
give  your  trustworthy  friend  a  signed  check  with  no 
amount  filled  in  so  that  she  can  buy  something  for  you 
when  she’s  downtown.  But,  suppose  she  loses  it!  Once 
signed,  a  check  can  be  filled  out  for  any  amount. 

Pay  to  the  order  of  a  name.  You  can  make  checks  pay¬ 
able  to  an  individual  or  a  company  name.  If  you  want 
to  make  out  a  check  to  yourself,  don’t  make  it  out  to 
“Cash”  unless  you’re  right  in  the  bank.  Payment  can’t 
be  stopped  on  a  check  made  out  that  way  in  case  you 
lose  it.  It’s  better  to  make  out  the  check  to  your  own 
name  so  that  only  you  can  cash  it. 

Balance  your  bank  statement.  Your  bank  will  send 
you  a  statement  together  with  your  cancelled  checks 
monthly,  bi-monthly,  or  quarterly.  The  statement  is  a 
copy  of  their  record  of  your  account.  Check  it  immedi¬ 
ately  to  make  sure  that  your  records  agree  with  theirs. 
If  you  and  the  bank  don’t  agree,  triple-check  your  ad¬ 
dition  and  subtraction.  Remember  that  some  checks 
you  made  out  may  not  yet  have  “cleared”  through  the 
bank.  If  you  still  don’t  agree,  take  your  checkbook 
with  the  statement  and  cancelled  checks  to  the  bank 
(within  10  days  after  receiving  them).  A  bank  can 
make  a  mistake. 
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TO  TEST  your  "buymanship”  talents,  here's  a  quiz 
based  on  the  last  three  pages.  Cheek  your  answers 
with  those  on  page  68, 

Check-up  on  Checking  Accounts 

Underline  the  cx)rrect  word  or  phrase  in  parentheses 
to  make  each  of  the  foMowing  sentences  correct.  C'ount 
ten  points  for  question  1;  five  for  others.  Total:  40. 

1.  There  are  (two— three)  kinds  of  coinnicrcial 
checking  accounts:  (regular  and  special— regular,  spe¬ 
cial,  and  savings). 

2.  In  a  regular  checking  account  you  must  keep  (no 
balince— a  minimum  balance). 

3.  In  a  special  checking  account  you  pay  (interest— 
a  service  charge)  to  reimburse  the  bank  for  tx)sts  in 
handling  your  account. 

4.  To  open  a  checking  account  you  will  be  asked  to 
give  ( references— recommendations ) . 

5.  You  should  always  fill  out  a  check  in  (pencil- 
ink). 

6.  it’s  a  gootl  procedure  to  fill  (mt  a  check  stub  (soon 
af ter— InTore )  you  make  out  a  check. 

7.  A  Iwnk  statement,  which  may  l>e  issuetl  monthly, 
bi-monthly  or  quarterly,  is  (a  copy  of  the  bank’s  record 
of  a  checking  account— a  booklet  quoting  the  president 
of  the  bank). 

Do  You  Have  Sweater  Sense? 

Indicate  whether  each  of  the  following  statements  is 
Tnie  (T)  or  False  (F)  by  circling  T  or  F.  Count  three 


points  for  each  correct  answer.  Total:  30. 

1.  Whether  it’s  a  cardigan  or  a  pullover,  a 
sweater  is  always  knit  or  crocheted  from  w<K»len 

yam.  T  F 

2.  A  full-fashioned  sweater  is  knit  or  cro¬ 

cheted  to  shape;  a  cut-and-sewn  sweater  is  cut 
with  the  aid  of  a  pattern  from  knit  or  crocheted 
fabric.  T  F 

3.  Gauge  is  determined  by  the  thickness  of 
the  yam  and  the  size  of  the  knitting  needles 

or  cr«x;het  hook.  T  F 

4.  Worsted  spun  yam  is  made  from  long 

RIkts;  woolen  spjin  yarn  is  made  from  short 
hirers.  T  F 

5.  Sweaters  are  always  sized  Small  (6-10), 

Afedium  ( 12-16),  and  Large  (18-22).  T  F 

6.  Because  the  neck  must  stand  strain  without 
stretching,  the  neck-finish  is  an  important  point 

to  che('k  when  buying  a  sweater,  T  F 


7.  Various  styles  of  sweaters  call  for  different 
fit,  but  in  all  cases  shoulder  seams  should  set 

well,  armholes  should  be  comfortable.  T  F 

8.  .\11  sweaters  may  be  washed  by  hand  in 

lukewarm  water  with  plenty  of  suds.  T  F 

9.  The  minute  you  take  a  sweater  off,  you 
should  bmsh  it  and  hang  it  up  on  a  hanger  in 

your  closet.  T  F 

10.  Sweaters  come  in  .so  many  styles  that  it  is 

now  possible  to  find  one  for  almost  any  occasion.  T  F 

Facts  About  Frozen  Foods 

Check  the  cxurect  phra.se  to  (xrmplete  each  of  the 
following  statements.  Count  six  points  for  each  correct 
an.swer.  Total:  30. 

1.  There  are  more  than  1,0(K)  varieties  of  frozen 

f(Mxls  available— ranging  from  single  items  to  cxmiplete 
meals.  Frozen  f<K)d.s  ,  _ _ _ 

_ a.  are  always  a  luxuiy ,  and  should  only  be  bought 

by  the  very  wealthy. 

_ b.  may  be  excellent  buys,  depending  cm  the  f«x)d 

and  how  it  has  been  prepared. 

_ C.  are  always  less  expensive  than  fresh  fcxids. 

2.  In  buying  frozen  foods,  it  is  important  _ . 

_ a.  to  buy  from  a  reputable  dealer,  to  Uxrk  for  braixl 

nam(‘S,  to  check  the  food  cabinet,  and  to  look 
at  the  packages  themselves. 

_ b.  to  look  for  the  U.  S.  D.  A.  stamp  of  appnival  on 

every  package. 

_ c.  to  buy  by  grade,  depending  upon  the  use  to 

which  the  food  will  be  put. 

3.  Frozen  fiMxls  are  best  kept  at  _ . 

_ a.  32*  F. 

_b.  0*  C. 

_c.  0“  F. 

4.  There  can  be  no  definite  rules  about  how  long 

frozen  foods  may  be  kept  at  home  because  so  much 
depends  on  _ _ _ _ _ 

_ a.  the  kind  of  food  it  is  and  where  the  refrigerator 

is  placed  in  the  kitchen. 

_ b.  the  temperature  at  which  the  food  was  stored 

l)efore  you  Ixuight  it,  the  kind  of  food  it  is,  and 
the  temperature  at  which  you  store  it. 

_ ^c.  how  large  your  freezer  is,  how  often  you  open 

*  the  freezer  door,  and  how  mans'  packages  you 
are  keeping  at  the  same  time. 


Getting  Your 
Money's  Worth 


5.  Defrosting  the  freezer  or  freezing  compartment 
Irefore  frost  reaches  54-inch  in  depth  is  important  to  the 
freezer’s  efficient  operation.  When  defrosting, _ 

_ a.  throw  away  frozen  foods  because  the  defrosting 

operation  will  make  them  spoil. 

_ b.  keep  frozen  foods  in  freezer  that  you’re  defrj)st- 

ing  so  that  they  will  stay  cool. 

_ c.  transfer  frozen  focxls  to  insulated  l>ox,  pack  with 

dry  ice  or  put  in  frozen-food  locker;  defrost 
(juickly. 

My  score  _ _ 
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In  a  Spin 


"DEVMLDERED,  overawed,  or  just  plain  scared  j|>y  all 
the  washing  machine  dials,  detergents,  aod  la 
products  that  mean  washday?  Yet,  >’ou  know,  \  ou’re  n 
just  about  the  luckiest  girl  in  the  world  when  it  com 
washday  luxury.  Thousands  and  thousands  women 
use  a  river  bank  as  their  laundry  room^fpd  even  ii'a 
country  as  up-to-date  as  France,  auton^pd'^^^shcrs  are 
just  being  introducetl!  So,  take  your^^iirage  and  y<»ir 
washing  machine  instniction  book  in  hand  after  you%’e 
read  the  following  washing  hints.  Theyll  prepare  ygi 
take  command  of  the  laundry  room  if  Mom’s 
they’ll  help  you  wage  a  campaign  against  fabric  eni 
that  may  be  undermining  the  very  Itfe  of  your 
washables. 

1.  Are  Dad’s  tvhite  shirts  turninff  u.r  ^or  yrff  Off  from 
months  of  “hard  days  at  the  office”? 

■  Away  with  the  gray!  Use  either  a  bluing  detergent  or 
a  liquid  or  solid  bluing.  The  bluing  determent  may  Ire 
used  while  the  clothes  are  being  washed;  the  liquid  or 
solid  bluing  must  be  used  in  the  last  rinse.  Both  products 
will  give  Dad’s  and  Bud’s  shirts  new  sparkling  whiteness. 

2.  Do  you  own  a  favorite  old  dress  whose  style  is  still 
smart  but  whose  color  is  faded?  Has  a  had  stain  seem¬ 
ingly  ruined  a  scatter  rtiffy  bedspread,  or  slip  cover? 

Dye!  In  a  matter  of  minutes  these  stained  or  faded  ar¬ 
ticles  can  take  on  vivid  new  color,  completely  covering 
any  stains  in  the  process.  Select  a  package  of  dye  in  a 
splendid  new  hue  and  dye  the  dress  or  rug  in  the  washing 
machine.  If  the  article  is  machine  washable,  the  chances 
are  it’s  machine  dye-able,  too.  You  can  even  mix  two  dyes 
and  create  your  own  color. 

3.  Has  Mom’s  favorite  white  lace  blouse  become  yel¬ 
lowed  with  wear? 

Surprise  her  by  presenting  her  with  a  “new”  one.  Ex¬ 
pensive?  Not  when  you  let  your  washing  machine  and  a 
bleaching  agent  make  the  transformation  from  yellowed 
old  to  bright  white  new.  You  have  a  choice  of  two  tspes 
of  bleaches,  depending  on  the  material  of  Mom’s  blouse. 
For  delicate  and  man-made  fabrics,  you’ll  want  to  use  a 
powdered  bleach  whose  label  will  give  directions  for  fine 
fabrics.  Liquid  bleach  or  chlorine  bleach  is  for  cottons 
and  linens  only.  Both  products  may  be  used  in  the  washer. 

4.  Have  some  of  your  cotton  blouses  and  kid  sister’s 
dresses  turned  from  perky  to  droopy? 

Starching  is  a  process  which  gives  crisp  new  life  to 
limp  garments  and  helps  fabrics  resist  school-day  grime 
and  mud-puddle  soil.  Starch,  which  should  be  added  after 
clothes  have  gone  through  the  final  rinsing,  can  be  used 
in  the  machine.  Types  of  starches  vary  from  the  cooked 
starch,  which  must  be  prepared  on  a  stove,  to  ready-made 
starch.  Starch  also  comes  in  liquid  form,  both  temporary 
which  washes  out  with  the  next  laundering,  and  per- 


1  ^  maneikt;^  which  will  last  through  many  launderings. 

rching  in  an  automatic  washer  fill  the  tub, 
add  the  prepared  starch  solution.  Run  the  washer 
^or'a*fc^^  minutes  and  spin  just  enough  to  remove  drip¬ 
ping  fprater.  Starching  in  the  washer  is  ideal  for  large 
.irHelts,  such  as  curtains,  slip  covers,  and  bedspreads. 

5.  Have  Itm^fuinib/s  towels  become  harsh  and  scratchy 
after  weeks  of  iwch  duty?  Or  have  Bud  or  Sis  been 
complaining  dhout  stiff  blue  jeans? 

A^r  fc  softener  will  restore  softness  and  fluffiness 
trt  article  from  dungarees  to-  sweaters  to  towels.  It  also 
m.iies  ironing  easi^  1>y  eliminating  deep  creases  and 
retluees.  tW  aniiov  ing  snap,  crackle,  and  pop  that  comes 
from  electricity  in  some  man-made  fabrics. 

6.  Are  the  collars  and  cuffs  of  your  hard-working,  hard- 
playing  brother’s  shirts  so  heavily  soiled  that  not  even  a 
hot,  sudsy  washing  will  remove  the  dirt  completely? 

Pre-treatment  is  the  answer  to  this  problem.  Prior  to 
machine  washing  mb  the  soiled  areas  with  a  pa.ste  of 
moistened  detergent.  'This  procedure  will  loosen  the  dirt 
sufficiently  to  allow  the  washer  to  float  it  completely 
away. 

7.  Have  you  ever  found,  much  to  your  dismay,  that 
a  load  of  newly-washed  clothes  has  streaks  of  color  sus¬ 
piciously  like  the  shade  of  some  brightly-hued  garment 
that  was  also  in  the  load? 

You  forgot  to  perform  the  first,  and  one  of  the  most 
essential  steps  in  the  washing  process— sorting.  Non-fast 
colors  must  be  washed  separately  to  prevent  transfer 
of  color  to  other  clothes.  White  and  color-fast  garments 
can  be  washed  together. 

8.  Do  you  feel  you’re  not  taking  advantage  of  the 
wash-day  miracles  because  you  don’t  knotc  which  to  ttse 
when? 

There  are  two  main  types  of  cleansing  agents,  soaps 
and  the  detergents.  In  hard-water  areas,  soaps  may  com¬ 
bine  with  the  minerals  in  the  water  to  form  a  scum  on 
garments,  A  detergent,  on  the  other  hand,  can  be  userl 
even  in  hard  water  without  producing  scum.  Light  duty 
soaps  and  detergents  are  designed  for  use  in  laundering 
fine  fabrics  and  lightly-soiled  clothes.  Regida»  detergents, 
or  all-purpose  products,  are  for  more  heavily  soiletl 
washes. 

9.  Have  tjou  ever  found  yourself  up  to  your  ankles 
in  suds  that  have  suddenly  erupted  from  your  washing 
machine? 

The  chances  are  your  washer  failed  you  because  you 
failed  it  by  overloading,  using  too  much  detergent,  or 
just  not  following  instmetions.  Every  washing  machine 
comes  with  an  instniction  book,  just  as  every  washday 
product  bears  directions  on  its  container.  Read  them 
carefully. 
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By  ROSEMARY  HOWLAND 


IN  OUK  school  there’s  one  crowd  that  nins  everything. 

Even  though  I’m  in  that  crowd,  I  don’t  know  exactly 
what  it  takes  to  belong.  It’s  not  money,  or  brains,  or  looks, 
but  something  more— a  sort  of  soreness  and  rightness  that 
you  either  have  or  you  don’t.  Whatever  it  is,  nolK)dy  ever 
had  less  of  it  than  Mattie  Babcock. 

The  term  had  already  started  when  Mattie  entered  Edi¬ 
son  High.  I  was  in  the  hall  with  Baniey  Tate  when  I  first 
saw  her.  “Yike!”  he  said.  “What  is  it?” 

Mattie  was  a  big  girl.  Not  fat,  but  lankly  tall  and  big- 
l)oned.  Her  clothes  hung  on  her  as  if  she  could  have  turned 
around  inside  them.  Her  face  vvas  plain,  and  her  hair  was 
drab,  but  the  really  startling  thing  was  her  expression.  She 
was  beaming  at  everyone  with  a  great,  t(K)thy  grin  that  was 
comically  horselike. 

“Hot  tamale!”  Barney  said.  “This  is  for  the  zoo.” 

Mattie  wasn’t  really  a  freak  or  anything.  She  could  have 
settled  down  in  the  student  body  and  learned  the  rules, 
written  and  unwritten,  without  doing  anything  worse  than 
causing  a  few  giggles;  but  she  started  off  badly  the  very 
first  day. 

I’ve  seen  new  students  in  the  lunchroom  before,  looking 
lost,  finally  finding  an  empty  table  way  at  the  back,  but 
Mattie  didn’t  do  it  that  way.  She  looked  arotmd  happily, 
pranced  over  to  our  table  and  plunked  down  her  tray.  “Hi,” 
she  said.  “I’m  Mattie  Babcock.” 

Everybody  stopped  talking.  There  were  five  of  us  at  the 


I  meant  to  be  myself — I  really  meant  to 


tttble— the  same  five  who  always  sat  there,  every  day.  Mattie 
grinned,  and  finally  I  realized  she  was  waiting  for  o>ir 
names. 

“I’m  Nancy  Martin,”  I  said,  and  the  others  followed  suit. 
Carol  Deering,  Peggy  Allen,  Laurie  Nelson,  Beth  Wade. 

“I  sure  do  like  it  here,”  Mattie  said  enthusiastically.  “This 
sure  is  a  swell  school.” 

“Really?”  Carol  said.  “I  guess  it’s  all  right.” 

“All  right?”  Mattie  waved  a  fork  at  her.  “It’s  lots  Ijetter 
than  that,  believe  me.  Back  in  Danfield,  we  didn’t  have 
anything  like  this.  No  swimming  pool,  no  auditorium.” 

Mattie  went  on  raving  about  our  school,  while  we  lis¬ 
tened,  silently  resenting  her. 

"I  certainly  hope  she  hasn’t  adopted  us,”  Peggy  Allen  said 
afterward,  “Something  tells  me  she’d  be  hard  to  get  rid  of.” 
And  that  turned  out  to  be  true. 

She  got  to  be  a  standing  joke.  At  parties,  Barney  Tate 
would  put  in  a  set  of  those  plastic  false  teeth.  “I’m  Mattie 
Babcock,”  he’d  announce.  “Isn’t  this  a  swell  school?” 

Everybody  howled,  and  I  didn’t  even  feel  mean  al>out 
laughing.  She  was  so  dam  dumb.  In  classes  she  was  bright 
enough,  but  socially  she  seemed  too  dense  to  know  the 
crowd  was  making  fun  of  her.  Even  the  broadest  hints 
didn’t  penetrate,  and  she  didn’t  know  the  meaning  of  a 
snub. 

At  lunch  she  kept  on  sitting  at  our  table  every  day,  until 
one  noon  we  waited  in  the  hall  until  she’d  settled  herself, 
and  then  we  went  in  and  took  a  table  at  the  far  side  of  the 
room. 

That  was  Pegg>'’s  idea,  and  I  was  against  it  at  first.  It 
seemed  too  pointed  and  cruel.  But  the  rest  were  in  favor  of 
it,  so  of  course  I  went  along. 

I  needn’t  have  worried,  because  Mattie  wasn’t  hurt  a  bit. 
She  waved  at  us  across  the  room,  gathered  up  her  things 
and  moved  them  over  to  our  table. 

After  that  the  jokes  got  more  open  because  everN’liody 
said  that  Mattie  Babcock  just  didn’t  have  any  feelings. 

Except  about  Rick  Sanders. 

Mattie  was  overly  friendly  and  talkative  with  the  rest  of 
us,  but  Rick’s  presence  seemed  to  paralyze  her.  She  couldn’t 
speak  to  him  without  stammering,  and  she’d  look  at  him 
with  little  blinking  glances,  while  her  face  got  red. 

Mattie  wasn’t  the  first  girl  to  fall  for  Rick,  but  hers 
was  certainly  the  most  hopeless  case,  because  if  our  crowd 
leads  the  school,  Rick  Sanders  leads  our  crowd.  The  mere 
thought  of  Mattie  and  Rick  was  the  joke  of  the  year. 

Rick  took  all  the  kidding  good-naturedly.  He  started 
talking  about  “my  girl  Mattie,”  and  he’d  go  out  of  his  way 
to  speak  to  her  in  the  hall,  or  wave  to  her  on  the  street, 
while  the  rest  of  us  tried  to  keep  straight  faces. 

I  laughed  at  first,  but  I  began  to  feel  a  little  embarrassed 


when  I  found  out  that  Mattie  was  taking  the  whole  thing 
seriously.  She  seemed  to  like  me,  and  she’d  follow  me 
around  w’henever  I  didn’t  just  brush  her  off.  From  the  way 
she  talked— really  mostly  from  the  things  she  didn’t  say— 

I  gathered  that  she  thought  Rick  was  secretly  mad  about 
her.  Maybe  she  wasn’t  stupid  enough  actually  to  believe  it, 
but  I  know  that  was  what  she  wanted  to  believe. 

It  Ijothered  me,  knowing  that.  I  kept  waiting  for  a  chance 
to  hint  to  the  crowd  that  maybe  the  joke  wasn’t  funny  any 
more,  but  I  was  afraid  they’d  think  I  was  trying  to  be  noble 
or  something. 

Anyway,  it  would  all  have  blown  over  if  it  hadn’t  been 
for  the  Senior  Ball.  Barney  Tate  had  asked  me  long  before, 
so  I  sat  back  while  everybody  else  worried  about  how  the 
crowd  would  pair  off.  Rick  Sanders  was  sure  to  ask  either 
Carol  or  Beth,  but  nobody  knew  which  one  it  would  be. 

One  night  some  of  us  were  down  at  the  Sweet  Shop  and 
the  talk  got  around  to  the  ball.  Barney  winked  at  me  across 
the  table.  “You  know,”  he  said,  “Rick’s  being  very  mysteri¬ 
ous,  but  I  have  it  from  a  reliable  source  that  he’s  taking 
Mattie  Balrcock.” 

“Why,  Barney,”  Rick  said,  pretending  surprise.  “How  did 
the  news  get  out?” 

They  kicked  it  around  for  a  while.  How  Rick  woidd  send 
Mattie  a  bunch  of  radishes  to  wear  on  her  burlap  formal, 
and  how  he’d  wear  shin  guards  to  protect  himself  from  her 
big  feet. 

That’s  how  it  got  started,  and  by  the  next  day  the  whole 
school  was  giggling  over  the  story.  Everybody  knew  it  was 
a  joke.  Everybody  except  Mattie. 

After  classes  she  cornered  me  in  front  of  my  locker.  She 
started  off  calmly  enough,  asking  about  an  English  assign¬ 
ment,  but  then  her  throat  started  working.  “Nancy,”  she  said, 
“you  get  around  a  lot.  I  mean,  you  know  what’s  going  on 
and  everything.” 

“Oh.  I  have  my  moments,”  I  said  lightly,  feeling  a  funny 
little  shiver  along  my  back. 

“Well.”  she  said.  “I  thought  you  might  just  happen  to 
know  who  Rick  Sanders  is  taking  to  the  Senior  Ball.”  It 
must  have  been  hard  for  her  to  ask  that,  because  the  red¬ 
ness  seemed  to  explotle  over  her  face. 

I  didn’t  know  what  to  say.  She’d  heard  the  whispering 
and,  incredibly,  believed  it.  Dumb,  dumb,  dumb,  my  mind 
kept  saying,  and  I  was  mad  at  her  for  being  stupid,  and 
mad  at  the  crowd  for  starting  the  story,  and  mad  at  myself 
for  not  kirowing  how  to  stop  it. 

“I  don’t  know,”  I  stuttered  finally.  “Rick  hasn’t  asked  any- 
botly  yet.” 

Her  face  seemed  to  light  up  clear  through  the  back  of 
her  head.  “Well,  I  just  wondered,”  she  said. 

{Continued  on  page  64) 
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Gifts  to  sew,  knit,  or  crochet 


BigI  jof  bfighl^i  color  moke  this 

pof<|fewor^  jiuHbyofiofl -e^^y-to-moke,  exciting 
gifj '  for  pny'  ffter^i  ^ho''|i  find  it  snug  and 
sm|»r|!  or^  Cter)|U!  Pattern  #CO-10. 


Leonard,  the  lion,  o  gay  pillaw^r  a  friend's 
bed  ar  a  cuddle  tay  for  little  sisjCf  Body  might 
be  a  calico  print  or  a  solid^^r  autograph. 
Singer  Sewing  Machine.  ..gottern  #  CO-1 6. 


i  For  free  on  how  to  make  the 

toenut  write  to  Needlework 

Eiditor,  Co-ed,  33  West  42nd  St.,  New  York 
36,  N.Y.  Note:  Be  sure  to  state  pattern 
number  for  each  item  you  wish,  and  in¬ 
clude  a  self-addressed,  stamped  envelope. 


Mom  will  be  proud  to  wear  this  flattering  head- 
hugging  helmet,  hand-knitted  by  yaul  Make  it  of 
electric  blue  wool,  add  braid  and  pompan  of 
lavender.  Coats  and  Clark's,  Pattern  #CO-8. 
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..JP'  f/- 

■  ■  fi;  ■ ,  ’■•**> 


It'll  be  a  banner  day  for  the  friend  who  gets  this  felt 
wall  decoration.  Snapshots  peek  from  cut-outs,  appliques 
commemorate  special  events.  Singer,  Pattern  #  CO-21. 


Knit  a  hip-length  toasty  tunic  for  a  favor* 
ite  cousin.  You  might  choose  orange  as 
your  basic  hue,  and  trim  in  brass  yellow. 
Coats  and  Clark's,  Pattern  #CO-9. 


"Hushpuppies"  for  lazy  lounging  put  comfort  at  the 
feet  of  friends  or  family.  Big-eyed  beagles  or  floppy¬ 
eared  poodles  ore  the  last  bark  in  novelty!  Make 
them  to  match  a  favorite  robe  or  at-home  slacks.  For 
a  real  eye-stopper,  knit  poodles  in  shocking  pink  with 
plum  trim!  Add  glamour  with  sequin  collar,  sparkly 
eyes.  Coats  and  Clark's,  Pattern  #CO-7. 


In  Yugoslavia,  a  land  of  rugged  mountains,  fertile  valleys,  and  I 
ancient  tradition,  housekeeping  is  a  do-it-yourself  proposition  1 


Across  the  Adriatic  Sea  from  Italy 
lies  rugged,  mountainous  Yugoslavia. 
Formerly  the  “Kingdom  of  the  Serbs, 
Croats,  and  Slovenes”— the  three  sub¬ 
divisions  of  the  Southern  Slavic  people 
—the  country  has  been  called  the  “Peo¬ 
ple’s  Federated  Republic  of  Yugoslavia” 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  It  is 
governed  by  Communist-minded  Mar¬ 
shal  Tito. 

Kata  Relanovic,  who  is  15  years  old, 
belongs  to  the  Croat  (.say  KROH-att) 
group,  which  resides  in  the  northwest¬ 
ern  part  of  Yugoslavia.  She  lives  in  the 
village  of  Otavice  with  her  parents  and 
two  younger  brothers,  Josip,  12,  and 
Marko,  9. 

To  complete  her  chores  before  school 
Ix'gins,  Kata  rises  with  the  sun.  First, 
she  fetches  the  family’s  drinking  water 
in  buckets  from  a  stream  nearly  a  mile 
from  her  home.  Then  she  helps  her 
mother  make  po^acha,  a  round,  flat  rye 
bread  which  is  baked  under  cinders  in 
the  fireplace. 


Yugf.'laT  Informitlon  Center 


Tradition  it  woll  protorvod  in  vari¬ 
ous  regions  of  Yugoslavia.  This  girl 
wears  a  picturesque  national  costume. 


For  breakfast,  the  family  eats  pogacha 
and  yoghurt,  a  thick  sour  milk.  Then 
Josip  and  his  donkey  take  corn  to  the 
mill  to  be  ground  into  flour.  Marko 
feeds  the  chickens.  Kata  helps  clean  the 
big  nxjm  that  takes  up  the  entire  j 
ground  floor  of  the  house.  This  room  is  j 
the  family’s  kitchen,  dining  room,  and 
living  room  all  in  one.  I 

When  the  chores  are  completed.  Kata  i 
and  the  boys  rush  off  to  .school.  Their 
school  is  open  from  September  to  June. 
Classes  meet  Monday  through  Friday 
from  8  a.m.  to  1  p.m.  During  the  har¬ 
vest  in  late  spring  and  at  sowing  (plant¬ 
ing)  time  in  the  fall,  school  is  closed 
because  everyone  is  needed  in  the  fields. 

Kata’s  family  has  very  little  money. 
Her  mother  makes  most  of  the  family’s 
clothing— cotton  dresses  for  Kata,  sweat¬ 
ers  and  trousers  for  the  boys.  The  chil¬ 
dren  wear  shoes  in  winter,  but  go 
barefoot  in  summer  to  save  the  leather. 

Sunday  is  Kata’s  favorite  day.  After 
attending  mass  at  a  Roman  Catholic 
chapel,  the  family  sits  down  to  lunch— 
the  biggest  meal  of  the  day.  Sunday  is 
usually  the  only  day  when  meat  is 
served.  Kata’s  mother  makes  either  a 
delicious  stew  of  lamb  or  pork,  cabbage, 
onions,  potatoes,  and  corn,  or  else  she 
serves  beef  and  veal  sausages  with 
onions. 

Cevapcici  (Beef  and  Veal  Sausages) 

1  pound  beef,  ground 

1  pound  veal,  ground 

pound  beef  fat,  ground 

2  teaspoons  salt 

1  teaspoon  pepper 
1  eup  chopped  onions  (optional) 

Combine  the  ground  beef,  veal,  and  fat 
with  the  salt  and  pepper.  Form  into  sau¬ 
sage  shapes  about  2  inches  long.  Broil  in 
a  hot  oven  (500°  F. ).  Turn  frequently 
until  the  sausages  are  well  browned.  Serve 
with  the  chopped  onions  on  the  side. 

On  Sunday  evenings,  the  family  eats 
leftovers.  Sometimes  Kata’s  favorite  soft 
drink— a  spoonful  of  plum  jam  dropped 
into  ice  water— is  served,  too.  Plums 
grow  plentifully  in  her  country. 


Does  copper  jewelry  leave  a  green 
stain  on  your  neck  and  wrist  when  you 
perspire?  To  prevent  such  stains,  var¬ 
nish  c-opper  jewelry  lightly  and  let  it 
dry  thoroughly  before  wearing  again. 

—Sherrie  Green, 

Abbotsford,  B.  C.,  Canada 

Set  aside  a  special  day  each  week  to 
polish  all  your  shoes.  It  saves  time  in 
the  long  run. 

—Carol  Ayles,  Bridal  Veil,  Ore. 

Help  Dad  clean  up  his  workshop 
bench  by  storing  nails,  tacks,  and  other 
small  hardware  items  in  the  divisions 
of  an  old  plastic  ice  cube  tray.  The  tray 
looks  neat,  and  he’ll  be  able  to  find 
things  in  a  jiffy. 

—Nancy  Wilson,  Newark,  Ohio 

Tired  of  scouring  burners  on  the  fam¬ 
ily  range?  Try  covering  them  with 
aluminum  foil.  Cut  a  circle  of  foil,  then 
cut  out  its  center  and  fit  foil  around 
the  burner  over  the  well. 

—Karen  Quigley,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

If  you  have  trouble  getting  the  cap 
off  a  nail  polish  bottle,  tighten  a  nut¬ 
cracker  about  the  cap  and  twist  until 
the  cap  turns. 

—JoAnn  Fawley,  Oreland,  Pa. 

Here’s  how  to  get  a  fancy  effect  on 
I  light-colored  cookies.  In  a  dish,  mix 
some  granulated  w’hite  sugar  with  a 
few  drops  of  your  favorite  food  color¬ 
ing.  Sprinkle  the  mixture  on  cookies 
before  baking.  You  can  color  coconut 
in  the  same  way. 

—Gail  Buchanan, 

Pincher  Creek,  Alta.,  Can. 

Whenever  someone  in  the  family 
buys  a  new  garment,  save  the  hang  tag 
which  gives  laundry  instructions,  and 
identify  the  garment  in  writing  on  the 
tag.  Put  all  these  tags  in  an  envelope 
and  tack  it  to  a  bulletin  board  in  the 
laundry  area  of  your  home  so  that  you 
can  refer  to  the  tags  easily  when  wash¬ 
ing. 

—Susan  Winborn,  Troy,  Mich. 

Cot  any  bright  ideas?  Co^d  will  pay 
$1.00  for  every  homemaking  hint  used 
in  this  column.  If  your  idea  isn’t  com¬ 
pletely  original,  state  where  you  heard 
or  read  about  it.  Sorry,  but  no  items 
I  submitted  can  be  returned.  Write  to 
I  “Here’s  How”  Editor,  Co-ed,  33  West 
i  42nd  St.,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
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MASTER 
THE  ART 
OF 

MAKINO 

COOKIES 

“When  you  were  a 
youngster,  didn’t  you 
relish  those  secret 
visits  to  the  cooky  jar? 

Naturally,  you  counted  on 
Mother  to  keep  it  filled 
with  delicious  morsels 
.  .  .  crisp  and  crunchy 
or  soft  and  chewy  .  .  .  plain  or  filled  .  . . 
buttery,  chocolatey  or  fruity. 

Now  it’s  your  turn  to  learn  how 

to  keep  the  cooky  jar  filled!  The  next 

seven  pages  will  show  you  how 

easy  it  really  is.  But  don’t  be  surprised 

when  you’re  asked  to  bake 

often,  once  the  family  discovers  what 

tempting  cookies  you  bake!’’ 


"Clip  and  save  this  8-page  section.  It’s  one 
in  a  series  which,  when  collected,  can  become  a 
'Co-ed'  Cook  Book  of  your  own.’’ 


“Happy  the  home 
where  there  is  a  full 
,,  cooky  jar!” 


What  is  a  Cooky? 

The  word,  cooky,  comes  from  the  Dutch  word, 
“Koekje,”  a  diminutive  of  “Koek,”  meaning 
cake.  And  that’s  just  what  the  first  cookies  ac¬ 
tually  were— small  portions  of  cake  batter  used 
to  test  oven  heat  before  the  cake  itself  went  in 
to  bake. 

Today,  baking  cookies  is  an  art  in  itself.  The 
variety  is  almost  endless,  because  the  possibilities 
are  so  great.  Once  you  learn  the  basic  methods, 
you’ll  be  tempted  to  invent  your  own  variations. 
And  there  are  so  many  wonderful  ways  to  enjoy 
them:  as  a  light  be  tween-meal  snack,  to  tuck  in 
lunch  boxes  or  picnic  hampers,  to  provide  a 
happy  ending  to  almost  any  kind  of  meal,  or  as 
the  elegant  main  treat  and  conversation  piece 
of  a  special  party. 

Where  do  cookies  come  from? 

The  favorite  kinds  of  cookies  we  all  enjoy  so 
much  today  originally  came  to  America  from 
all  parts  of  the  world: 


England:  Little  currant  cookies, 
scones  and  shortbread  so  pojmlar 
with  tea. 


Scandinavian  Countries:  Rich,  but¬ 
tery  cookies,  such  as  spritz  wreaths, 
almond  crescents  and  butter  cookies. 


Austria:  Gay  chocolate  cookies,  split 
and  filled  with  jam. 


America:  From  this  rich  heritage,  we  have  de¬ 
veloped  our  own  typical  specialties  of  today: 


Ever-popular  brownies 


Refrigerator  cookies, 
sliced  paper-thin 


Favorite  chocolate  chip  and 
nut  drop  cookies 


What  kinds  of  cooky  doughs  are  there? 


t.  Soft  Dough,  from  which  you  can  make: 
Bar  Cook. 

Drop  (/ookies 

2.  Stiff  Dough,  from  which  you  can  make: 


Refrigerator  Cookies 


Itolled  Cookies 


F’ressed  Cookies 


Molded  Cookies 


All  cookies  have  much  the  same  basic  ingredients, 
but  the  proportions  used,  the  methods  of  mixing 
and  the  additions  result  in  different  types  of  cookies. 


Softer,  more  cake-like  cookies  have  a  higher  pro|>or- 
tion  of  liquid  (including  eggs)  and  flour,  while  the 
crispy,  thinner  cookies  have  a  higher  projjortion  of 
sugar  and  shortening. 


Franc*:  Elegant  chocolate  peaks 
and  petits  fours. 


Cookies  have  these  qualities:  Because  of: 

Tenderness . Shortening  and  sugar 

Rich  flavor . Shortening  and  sugar 

Structure . Flour  and  eggs 
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Before  You  Start 


Add  to  your  Cooky  I.  Q, 


1 .  Avoid  overbaking.  Always  test 
cookies  for  doneness.  Remem¬ 
ber  that  in  the  seconds  between 
the  time  cookies  are  removed 
from  the  oven  and  taken  from 
the  baking  sheet,  they  continue 
to  bake! 


Read  through  the  recipe 


Heat  oven 


Assemble  your  ingredients 


2.  Guard  against  using  too  much 
flour,  either  when  making  or 
rolling  the  dough,  since  exces¬ 
sive  flour  makes  cookies  dry 
and  tough.  Be  sure  to  sift  flour 
before  measuring. 


Collect  your  utensils 


Measure  your  ingredients 


When  You  Bake 


3.  Use  a  pastry  cloth  and  stock¬ 
inet-covered  rolling  pin  to  make 
rolling  easy  and  to  guard  against 
dough  sticking. 


Cookies  like  a  bright,  shiny  | 

baking  sheet  for  a  delicately- 
browned  crust. 

Choose  from  three  standard  # 

size  baking  sheets:  ^ 

14  X  10' 

15^x12'  ^ 

17  X  14'  / 


4.  Always  remove  cookies  from 
the  baking  sheet  with  a  wide 
spatula  onto  cooling  racks  .  .  . 
and  do  so  immediately  after 
taking  from  the  oven. 


Be  sure  the  sheet  you  select  is  at  least  2'  narrower 
and  shorter  than  your  oven  so  that  heat  may  cir¬ 
culate  around  it. 


5.  Baking  soda,  which  b  in¬ 
cluded  in  many  cooky  recipes, 
aids  in  the  browning  of  cookies. 


The  Three  Basic  Steps  of  Cooky  Making  V 

1.  Thoroughly  mix  the 
*  softened  shortening,  sugar 

eggs  .  .  .  also  any  J 
/■  molasses,  syrup  or  melted  ^ 

jt  \  chocolate  the  recipe  might  ^ 


6.  Cooky  dough  will  melt  and 
spread  on  a  hot  baking  sheet, 
so  have  a  second  cool  sheet  for 
second  batch. 


2.  Stir  in  the  liquid  (if 
called  for)  and  flavoring. 
(A  few  recipes  indicate 
that  liquid  and  flour  mix¬ 
ture  should  be  added  alter¬ 
nately.) 


7.  It's  always  wise  to  bake  a 
test  cooky.  Flour  can  be  added 
if  cooky  spreads. 


3.  Sift  together  and  stir  in 
the  flour,  salt  and  leaven¬ 
ing  (soda,  baking  powder 
or  cream  of  tartar)  .  .  . 
also  any  spices  in  the 
recipe.  Then  mix  in  any 
fniit  or  nuts. 


8.  Make  each  cooky  the  same 
size  and  thickness  when  shap¬ 
ing  the  dough.  Thb  assures  uni¬ 
form  baking. 
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How  to  bake  Soft  Dough  Cookies 

1.  DROP  COOKIES 


Drop  cookies  are  just  as  their  name 
implies — the  dough  is  dropped  by  rounded  or 
heaping  teaspoonfuls  onto  the  baking  sheet. 


Here's  a  favorite  kind: 


Chocoiate  Chip  Cookies 

%  cup  soft  shortening  (part  butter) 

y%  cup  granulated  sugar 

\/2  cup  brown  sugar  (packed) 

1  egg 

1  tsp.  vanilla 


Mix  thoroughly 


Sift  together 
and  stir  in 


*\yi  cups  sifted  Gold  Medal  Flour 
y  tsp.  soda 
Yi  tsp.  salt 
.  \  ^  cup  cut-up  nuts 
6-oz.  pkg.  semi-sweet  chocolate  pieces 
(about  1  cups) 

♦For  a  softer,  more  rounded  cooky,  use 
1  ?4  cups  sifted  flour. 


Ooops!  Watch  that  spread! 

To  prevent  drop  cookies  from  spread¬ 
ing,  chill  dough,  peak  it  up  and  be 
sure  the  oven  temperature  is  correct. 


Drop  rounded  teaspoonfuls  about 
2"  apart  on  ungreased  baking  sheet. 
Bake  until  delicately  browned  .  .  . 
cookies  should  still  be  soft.  Cool 
slightly  before  removing  from  bak¬ 
ing  sheet. 


Special  Touches  for  Drop  Cookies 


TEMKMTURE;  375° 
(quick  mod.  oven) 

TIME;  Bake  8  to  10  min. 
AMOUNT:  4  to  5  dozen 
2*  cookies 


Frost  drop  cookies  with  a 

quick  confectioners’  sugar  icing  for 

an  easy  extra-special  treat. 


Helps  in  making  Drop  Cookies 

Push  dough  onto  baking  sheet, 

'  -  being  careful  to  peak  it  up.  Most 

cooky  recipes  have  enough  shor- 
tening  so  that  an  ungreased  sheet 
is  us^.  However,  if  called  for, 
1^  —  ,^1  grease  sheet  very  lightly. 

T*st  for  dononoss:  The  surface 
pvS  will  be  delicately  browned  and  the 

imprint  of  a  Anger  will  show  slight- 
ly  when  this  kind  of  cooky  is  given 
"f  the  Anger  test. 


For  a  decorative  touch,  try 
pressing  bits  of  candied 
fruit  or  nuts  into  each  mound 
of  dough  before  baking. 


The  easiest  kind  of  all  to  make 
.  .  .  just  spread  dough  in  a  pan,  bake  and  cut! 


Here's  a  favorite  kind:  Brownies 

Melt  together 

over  hot  water.. 2  sq.  unsweetened  chocolate  (2  oz.) 
cup  shortening 

Beat  in . 1  cup  sugar 

2  eggs 

Sift  together 

and  stir  in . cup  sifted  Gold  Medal  Flour 

H  tsp.  baking  powder 
]  2  tsp.  salt 

Mix  in . y  cup  broken  nuts 

Spread  in  well-greased  8 'square  pan. 

Bake  until  top  has  dull  crust.  A 
slight  imprint  will  be  left  when  top 
is  touched  lightly  with  Anger.  Cool 
slightly  .  .  .  then  cut  into  squares. 


TEMPERATURE;  350° 
(mod.  oven) 

TIME:  Bake  30  to  35  min. 
AMOUNT:  16  2'  squares 


Lightly  dust  cookies  with  confection¬ 
ers’  sugar  before  cutting. 


Helps  in  making  Bar  Cookies 


An  easy  creamy  icing  makes 
them  an  elegant  dessert. 


Spread  dough  evenly  in  a  greased 
pan  and  bake. 


T»st  for  dononoss:  A  slight  im¬ 
print  will  remain  when  touched 
lightly  with  Anger.  Do  not  over¬ 
bake. 


Immediately  after  removing  from 
oven,  cover  with  chocolate  mint  pat¬ 
ties.  As  they  melt,  swirl  attractively 
with  a  knife. 
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Refrigerator  cookies  were 

so  named  because  the  dough  must  be  chilled  in  i 
the  refrigerator  before  baking. 

Here’s  a  favorite  kind: 

Butterscotch  Refrigerator  Cookies 

Mix  thoroughly.  .  .1  cup  soft  shortening 
>  2  cup  sugar 

cup  brown  sugar  (packed) 

Sift  together  ^ 

and  stir  in . 2?|  cups  sifted  Gold  Medal  Flour 

I2  tsp-  soda 
1  tsp.  salt 

*2  to  3  tsp.  cinnamon 
*Or  use  1  *  2  tsp.  vanilla  (add  with  eggs). 

Mix  thoroughly  with  hands.  Press 

and  mold  into  a  long  smooth  roll 

about  2)^'  in  diameter.  Wrap  in  TEMPEMTURE;  400° 

waxed  paper,  and  chill  until  stiff  (mod.  hot  ov«n) 

(several  hours  or  overnight).  With  TIME:  Bako  6  to  I  min. 
a  thin,  sharp  knife,  cut  in  thin  slices  amount:  About  6  doitn 
’n  to  1/16'  thick.  Place  slices  a  TM'cookits 
little  ^art  on  ungreased  baking 
sheet.  Bake  until  lightly  browned. 

Helps  in  making  Refrigerator  Cookies 

#  A  ■  Press  and  mold  dough  with  hands 
into  smooth  long  roll;  wrap  in  waxed 
paper.  Chill  until  firm  enough  to 
slice  easily.  Slice  with  thin,  sharp 
knife  to  insure  neat  edges. 

T«st  tor  donan*ss:  The  cookies 
j  will  be  lightly  browned  when 
'  baked  correctly. 

Wrap  and  return  unused  dough 
to  the  refrigerator  to  keep  it  stiff, 
y  \  If.  This  dough  stores  well  for  a  week 

or  more,  to  be  sliced  and  baked 
as  need^. 


Special  Touches  for  Refrigerator  Cookies 

For  variety  in  design,  make  two  rolls  N. 
of  dough  of  contrasting  colors:  one  ^ 
plain  refrigerator,  one  chocolate.  Or 
make  plain  refrigerator  dough;  divide 

it  in  two  and  tint  half  a  different  color.  — 

Striped  Fancj'es;  After  chilling,  cut  rolls  ^"Cr'  yVvN.  / 
in  half  lengthwise.  Press  together  cut  / 

surfaces  of  contrasting  halves.  Wrap  ''T 

and  re-chill,  slice  and  bake.  ^ 

Finwhools:  Roll  out  the  2  rolls  of 

dough  of  contrasting  colors  to  the  same  y 

site.  Lay  one  roll  on  top  of  the  other; 

roll  the  double  layer  of  dough  gently 

until  about  M"  thick.  Roll  up  tightly,  *•» 

beginning  at  wide  side,  into  a  roll  12* 

long  and  2*  in  diameter.  Chill,  slice  . — 

and  bake.  / 


Trim  your  cookies  for  a  party  by  coat¬ 
ing  the  roll  of  dough  before  baking 
with  chocolate  shot,  grated  semi-sweet 
chocolate,  chopped  nuts,  flaked  coco¬ 
nut  or  non  pareils. 


Molded  cookies  are  those  '  wt-i. 

cookies  which  you  form  into  the  desired  shapes 
with  your  hands. 

Here's  a  favorite  kind: 

Peanut  Butter  Cookies 

Mix  thoroughly. . .  >2  cup  soft  shorteiling  (half  butter) 
Yi  cup  peanut  butter 
’  2  cup  sugar 

Y  cup  brown  sugar  (packed) 

Sift  together  ^ 

and  stir  in . 1  ,’4  cups  sifted  Gold  Medal  Flour 

H  tup.  baking  powder 
^4  tsp.  soda 
‘4  tsp.  salt 

Chill  dough.  Roll  into  balls  size  of  Semperature:  375* 
large  walnuts.  Place  3'  apart  on  (quick  mod.  ovtn) 
lightly  greased  baking  sheet.  Flatten  TIME:  Bakt  10  to  12  min. 
with  fork  dipped  in  flour  .  .  .  criss-  amount:  About  3  dozm 
cross.  Bake  until  set  but  not  hard.  2H'cooki« 


Special  Touches  for  Molded  Cookies 

Some  molded  cookies  must  be 

flattened  before  baking.  If  so:  - 

Flatten  ball  of  dough  with  bottom  — - 

of  glass  dipped  in  sugar. 

In  crisscross  pattern, 

flatten  dough  with  fork.  . 

A  hollow  can  be  pressed  into  the 

top  of  each  ball  of  dough  with  thumb  ^ 

or  sp^n.  Fin  with  jelly  or  your 
favorite  filling. 

For  a  special  festive  look,  dip  K 

unbaked  balls  of  dough  in 
granulated  sugar  or  roll  baked  balls 
in  confectioners’  sugar. 


Helps  in  making  Molded  Cookies 

f hands,  roll  the  prepared 
dough  into  balls  the  size  of  large 
walnuts.  Place  3*  apart  on  lightly 
greased  baking  sheet. 

^  Tast  for  dononoss:  Bake  until 

rajs  lightly  browned  and  set,  but  so 

that  slight  imprint  still  remains 
when  touched  with  finger. 
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More  Stiff  Dough  Cookies 


Helps  in  making  Rolied  Cookies 

Rolled  cooky  dough  should  be  I  ||  . —  i 

chilled  slightly  before  rolling.  I 

Then  less  flour  will  be  needed 
for  rolling  out,  guarding 
against  a  dry,  tough  cooky.  I 

Roll  lightly  a  small  amount  * 

of  dough  at  a  time,  from 

center  to  edge,  keeping  the 

rest  chilled.  Cut  as  many 

cookies  from  each  rolling  as  \ 

possible.  Dip  cooky  cutter  in  >  - 

flour,  shake  and  cut. 

Test  for  donensss:  Bake 
cookies  until  delicately  golden. 

Do  not  oi'erbake  .  .  .  seconds 

make  a  difference!  mm/j/T 


As  the  name  tells  you,  this  kind  of  cooky  dough 
must  be  rolled  out  on  a  board  and  cut  into  any  shape 
you  choose  with  a  lightly-floured  cooky  cutter. 


Special  Touches  with  Rolled  Cookies 

Rolled  cookies  can  be  made  extra 
special  by  topping  with  sugar, 
colored  sugar  bits  or  creamy  frosting. 

Pattern  Cookies:  Use  cooky  cutters  or  ^ .  ^ 

make  your  own  patterns  to  shape 

cookies  to  suit  the  occasion.  Cut  A 

pattern  from  heavy  cardboard; 
grease.  Lay  pattern,  greased  side  / 

down,  on  dough  and  cut  around  it  / 1 

with  sharp  knife  dipped  in  flour.  ^ 

Paintbrush  Cookies:  Divide  1  egg  y 

yolk  (to  which  has  been  added  *4 

tsp.  water)  into  several  small  custard 

cups.  Add  a  different  food  coloring  ^ 

to  each  cup  to  make  bright  colors. 

Paint  designs  on- cookies  with 
small  paintbrushes. 


Here’S  a  favorite  kind:  Sugar  Cookies 

Mix  thoroughly  .  .  .^  cup  soft  shortening  (part  butter) 

1  cup  sugar 

2  eggs 

tsp.  flavoring  (vanilla  or  lemon  or  a 
Sift  together  combination  of  the  two) 

and  stir  in . 2^  cups  sifted  Gold  Medal  Flour 

1  tsp.  baking  powder 
1  tsp.  salt 


Chill  at  least  1  hour.  Roll  out  X' 
thick.  Cut  into  desired  suapes.  Place 
on  ungreased  baking  sheet.  Sprinkle 
with  sugar,  if  desired.  Bake  until 
delicately  golden. 


TEMPERATURE;  400’  (mod. 
hot  oven) 

TIME:  Bake  6  to  8  min. 
AMOUNT:  About  4  dozen 
3*  cookies 


A.  PRESSED  COOKIES 


Helps  in  making  Pressed  Cookies 


This  kind  of  dough  must  be 
kept  pliable  to  produce  the  de¬ 
sired  cooky  shapes.  If  dou^  be¬ 
comes  soft,  chill  slightly.  Force 
through  cooky  press,  following 
manufacturer’s  directions. 


T«st  tor  dononoss:  Bake  until 
cookies  are  set  and  edges  appear 
very  delicately  browned. 


Pressed  cookies  are  those  formed  with  a  cooky  press. 

Here’s  a  favorite  kind:  Spritz 

Mix  thoroughly.  .  .1  cup  soft  butter 
%  cup  sugar 
3  egg  yolks 

1  tsp.  flavoring  (almond  or  vanilla)  or 
Work  in  with  ^  ‘'“P  almonds 

the  hands . 2J4  cups  sifted  Gold  Medal  Flour 


These  dainty,  fragile  cookies  become 
even  more  special  by  tinting  dough 
with  a  few  drops  of  food  coloring. 


Tiny  bits  of  fruit  pressed  lightly 
into  each  cooky  make  a  gay, 
colorful  variation. 


Force  the  dough  through  cooky 
press  onto  ungreased  baking  sheet 
in  letter  S’s,  rosettes,  fluted  bars  or 
other  desired  shapes.  Bake  until  set 
.  .  .  but  not  brown. 


TEMPERATURE:  400’  (mod. 
hot  oven) 

TIME:  Bake  7  to  10  min. 
AMOUNT:  About  6  dozen 
cookies 
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How  to  make  Cookies  From  a  Mix 


How  To  Store 
Your  Cookies 

Once  you’ve  baked  your  cookies, 
you  must  store  them  properly  to  be 
sure  they’ll  taste  fresh  and  delicious 
as  long  as  they  last! 


These  days  at  cooky-baking  time,  it’s  so  easy  to  create  cookies  .  .  .  ir 
many  kinds  and  shapes  .  .  .  with  a  modern  mix!  Try  some  of  those  below 
directions  for  many  of  them  are  right  on  the  mix  package. 


Chocolate  Fudge  Brownie  Mix 

Either  fudgy  or  cake-like  brownies  can 
be  made  with  this  mix.  Just  follow  ( 
simple  package  directions  for  adding  V  ^ 
egg  and  water.  Bake  in  350®  oven  in 
9'  greased  square  pan.  This  makes  3 
dozen  1 squares. 


In  general,  place  cooled  crisp,  thin 
cookies  in  a  can  with  a  loose  cover. 


Try  these  Brownie  Mix  variations! 


Soft  cookies  keep  best  in  an  air¬ 
tight  container,  such  as  a  covered 
earthen  jar  or  a  can  with  a  tight 
cover.  .  ^ 


Brownies  d  la  mode 
Top  with  ice  cream 
and  chocolate  sauce. 


*Chocolate  Drop 
Cookies 


^Chocolate  Refrigerator 
Cookies 


Date  Bar  Mix 

Enjoy  a  real  old-fashioned  favorite 
with  this  mix.  Following  easy  package 
directions — pat  half  crumbly  mixture 
into  ungreased  8'  square  pan.  Pour 
and  spread  date  filling  over  top. 
Sprinkle  remaining  crumbly  mixture 
over  date  filling.  Bake  at  375®.  Cut 
into  18  bars. 


Slices  of  apple  or  orange  in  the 
cooky  jar  help  mellow  and  moisten 
cookies.  Remove  fruit  in  a  day  or 
two.  Keep  cookies  covered  tightly. 


In  damp  weather,  freshen  cookies 
by  heating  them  briefly  in  the  oven. 

How  To  Freeze 
Your  Cookies 

Cookies  can  be  frozen  either  baked 
or  unbaked.  Baked  cookies  can  be 
stored  in  the  freezer  up  to  12  months; 
frozen  dough  stays  fresh  up  to  6 
months. 


Try  these  Date  Bar  Mix  variations! 


Date  Sugar  Balls 


*Date  Filled  Cookies 


*Date  Crumble  Dessert 


Coconut  Macaroon  Mix 

Chewy,  moist  macaroons  in  15  minutes 
from  package  to  plate!  Just  add  hot  ( 
water,  mix  and  drop  onto  special  no-  ' 
stick  baking  paper  which  is  included 
inside  the  package.  Bake  your  2  dozen 
macaroons  at  350®.  i 


Baked  cookies:  Sturdy  cookies  can 
be  placed  in  plastic  bags,  foil  or 
plastic  film,  but  thin,  fragile  cookies 
need  to  be  placed  in  freezer  con¬ 
tainers  to  prevent  breakage.  When 
ready  to  use,  leave  in  covered  con¬ 
tainer  until  completely  thawed  to 
keep  out  excess  moisture. 


Try  these  Macaroon  Mix  variations! 


*  Macaroon  Snappers  *Macaroon  Lollipops  Pastel  Macaroons 

Tint  dough  with  a  few 
drops  of  food  coloring. 

''‘Write  Betty  Crocker,  General  Mills,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  for  your  directions 
for  these  mix  variations,  plus  others. 


Unbaked  cookies:  Seal  dough  in 
freezer  containers,  or  shape  as 
directed  in  recipe,  quick-freeze  one 
hour  on  baking  sheet,  then  seal  in 
freezer  containers. 
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Your  Betty  Crocker  Score  Card  For  Cookies 


Score  each  cooky  PERFECT  (16)  if  it  has  all  the  qualities  listed  under 
each  classification.  If  less  than  perfect,  check  accordingly. 


App*aranc«:  A  fairly  uniform 
mound  shape 

Color:  A  delicately  browned  exterior 
Toxturo:  An  interesting  or  novelty 
texture 

Flavor:  Good  flavor 


Appoaranoo:  Retains  shape  of 
cutter 

Color:  Lightly  browned  surface 
Toxturo:  Crisp  thin  cooky  or  soft 
thick  cooky  (depending  on  variety) 
Flavor:  Rich,  delicate  flavor 


Perfect  4  □  Good  3  □  Fair  2  □  Poor  1  □  SCORE _  Perfect  4  □  Good  3  □  Fair  2  □  Poor  1  □  SCORE _ 

Poor  Charactorlstics:  Hero's  Why:  Poor  Characteristics:  Here’s  Why: 

Irregular  size  and  shape  Improper  dropping  of  dough  Tough  Excessive  rerolling 

Dark,  crusty  edges  Overbaking;  baking  sheet  too  Loose  flour  visible  on  top  Using  too  much  flour  when  roll- 

large  for  oven  ing  dough 

Too  dry,  hard  Overbaking  Dryness  Rolling  in  too  much  flour  or 

Doughy  Underbaking  rerolling 

Excessive  spreading  Dough  too  warm;  dropping  on 
hot  baking  sheet;  incorrect 
oven  temperature;  not  peaked 
when  dropped 


Appaaranca:  A  uniform  well-cut 
shape 

Taxtura:  A  rich,  moist  eating 
quality 

Tandarnaaa:  A  thin  delicate  crust 
Flavor:  An  appealing  flavor 


Appaaranca:  Uniform,  well-shaped 
Color:  Delicately  browned 
Taxtura:  Crisp  and  tender 
Flavor:  Pleasing,  well  blended 


Perfect  4  □  Good  3  □  Fair  2  □  Poor  1  □  SCORE- 
Poor  Characteristics:  Here’s  Why: 

Dry,  crumbly  Overbaking 

Hard,  crusty  top  Overmixing 

Crumbles  when  cut  Cutting  bars  while  too  warm 


Perfect  4  □  Good  3  □  Fair  2  □  Poor  1  □  SCORE. 
Poor  Characteristics:  Here’s  Why: 

Misshaped  cooky  Poor  molding 

Too  brown  Overbaking 

Crumbly  Insufficient  shaping 


Appaaranca:  Uniform,  thin  slices 
Color:  Lightly  browned  surface 
Taxtura:  Crisp  and  crunchy  texture 
Flavor:  Rich  and  flavorful 


Appaaranca:  Well  shaped  and  well- 
defined  pattern  of  cooky.  Interesting 
assortment  of  sizes  and  shapes 
Color:  Delicately  browned  edges 
Taxtura:  Very  tender  and  crisp 
Flavor:  Rich  and  buttery  flavor 


Perfect  4  □  Good  3  □  Fair  2  □  Poor  1  □  SCORE_  Perfect  4  □  Good  3  □  Fair  2  □  Poor  1  □  SCORE _ 

Poor  Characteristics:  Here’s  Why:  Poor  Characteristics:  Here’s  Why: 

Irregular  shape  Improper  molding  of  dough  Misshaped  Improper  use  of  cooky  press; 

roll;  dough  not  chilled  enough  dough  in  press  either  too  cold 

when  sliced;  thin,  sharp  knife  or  too  warm;  placing  dough  on 

not  used  for  slicing  hot  baking  sheet;  too  low  an 

Too  brown  Overbaking  oven  temperature 

Soft  Cut  too  thick  Overbrowned  spots  Overbaking 
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of  the  World” 


IN  one  little  corner  of  the  world  there’s  a  girl 
who’s  not  perfect.  She  knows  there  are  girls  with 
prettier  faces  and  better  figures.  She  knows  she 
won’t  always  get  the  best  grades  and  that  sometimes 
she  won’t  be  asked  to  the  dance  by  that  “special 
someone.” 

And  probably  she  is  right— but  she  forgets  the 
“wrong”  things  that  can’t  be  changed  and  works 
on  things  she  can  improve.  Her  little  corner  of  the 
world  is  a  pretty  happy  place— how’s  yours? 

Dear  Gay  Head, 

Please  tell  me  how  I  can  get  a  date.  I’m  15  and 
much  too  tall— five  feet,  nine  inches  to  be  exact! 

Trudy 

You’re  too  tall  only  if  you  feel  too  tall,  Trudv. 
With  poise,  your  height  can  give  you  a  distinctive  look 
that  a  shorter  girl  will  never  achieve.  Concentrate 
on  relaxing  gracefully  and  on  holding  yourself  proudly. 
Slouching,  stooping,  and  hanging  your  head  are  out. 

Because  you’re  tall,  you  can  wear  a  greater  variety 
of  clothing  styles  than  most  of  your  girl  friends.  So 
make  the  most  of  your  proportions  with  bold  prints, 
off-beat  colors,  and  wide-wide  belts.  You  can  minimize 
your  height  with  horizontally  striped  dresses,  contrast¬ 
ing  belts,  skirts  and  tops  in  different  colors. 

Granted,  many  boys  your  age  are  shorter  than  v'ou 
are,  but  if  you’re  attractive  and  fun  to  be  with,  they’ll 
enjoy  your  company  regardless  of  any  slight  difference 
in  height.  (P.S.  In  a  year  or  so,  the  boys  will  probably 
shoot  up  to  heights  way  above  yours— an  event  worth 
looking  forward  to!) 

Dear  Gay  Head, 

I  guess  I’m  what  you’d  call  an  "outsider”  at  school. 
I’m  very  homely  so  none  of  the  girls  want  to  he  friends 
with  me. 

Mary  Lou 

It’s  true  that  some  girls  are  bom  beautiful,  Mary 
Lou,  but  no  one  is  bom  with  habits  of  cleanliness, 
neatness,  and  good  taste  in  clothes.  Nor  is  anyone  bom 
with  a  friendly  manner,  a  pleasant  speaking  voice, 
or  conversational  ability!  These  are  all  things  you  have 
to  develop— along  with  good  character  and  a  realistic 
outlook  on  life. 


Instead  of  moaning  about  the  things  you  can’t  change, 
it’s  time  you  started  working  on  the  things  you  can 
do  something  about.  Developing  a  pleasing  personality 
takes  time  and  care  and  work.  .\nd  it’s  worth  all  three! 

As  a  starter,  quiz  yourself  on  these  questions.  ( 1 ) 
Are  you  always  clean  and  neat  in  appearance?  (2) 
.\re  you  genuinely  friendly  to  everyone  you  know, 
always  ready  to  smile  and  say  “hello”  first?  (3)  Do 
you  “bone  up”  on  people  in  the  news,  current  affairs, 
sports,  entertainers,  good  books,  music,  etc.,  so  that 
your  conversation  has  “meat”  in  it?  (4)  Do  you  always 
trv  to  see  the  funny  or  human-interest  side  of  things? 
(5)  Do  you  join  willingly  in  student  projects  and  ac¬ 
tivities  without  waiting  on  the  sidelines  to  be  asked? 

Dear  Gay  Head, 

I’m  considered  one  of  the  smartest  students  in  my 
school  and  I  get  excellent  marks,  but  I  get  nervous 
whenever  I  have  to  read  anything  aloud  in  class.  It 
shows  in  my  voice  and  embarrasses  me.  Do  you  have 
any  suggestions? 

Roxanne 

You’re  not  unique  if  your  brow  dampens  and  your 
knees  shake  when  you  have  to  read  aloud  before  a 
group,  Roxanne.  Almost  everyone— even  actresses— has 
>our  trouble  once  in  a  while.  It’s  called  “stage  fright”! 

Overcoming  stage  fright  takes  a  planned  campaign. 
Perhaps  you  can  enroll  in  a  speech  class  at  school 
to  gain  experience  in  talking  before  others.  If  not, 
practice  reading  aloud  at  home  for  at  least  15  minutes 
a  day.  You  needn’t  find  extra  time  in  what’s  probably 
already  a  busy  schedule.  Just  read  some  of  your  home¬ 
work  assignments  aloud,  preferably  before  an  audience 
—Mom,  Dad,  kid  brother,  even  the  family  pet  will  do! 

If,  after  all  your  home  practice,  you  still  find  some 
nervousness  creeping  up  on  you  just  before  you’re 
asked  to  read  aloud,  try  these  “stage-fright  killers.” 
Press  the  fingers  of  one  hand  against  those  of  the  other 
—hard.  Take  deep,  slow  breaths.  And  when  your  “mo¬ 
ment”  arrives,  make  yourself  read  slowly  and  naturally, 
just  as  if  you  were  talking  to  a  close  friend. 

If  yon  have  a  question  that  you’d  like  to  have  an¬ 
swered,  send  it  to  Gay  Head.  Co-ed.  .33  West  42nd  St., 
New  York  36,  N.  Y.  Questions  of  greatest  interest  will  be 
discussed  in  future  columns.  Sorry,  no  answers  by  letter. 
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Welcome  Visitor 

A  SHORT,  sliglit,  young  woman,  wearing  a  navy  blue 
coat.  Lib  Dache-designecl  cap,  carrying  a  substantial 
black  bag.  rang  tbc  (IooiIk'11  of  an  apartment  in  .\cw  York’s 
Crccnwicb  N'illagc. 

Tbc  door  was  opened  by  a  woman  of  short  statnre. 
L(M)king  at  tlie  visitor  skeptically,  she  asked,  “Who  arc  »/on.^’ 
“I’m  the  nurse.  You  sent  for  me,”  replied  C'barmaine 
McMaster,  staff  nurse  with  N’isiting  Nurse  S<‘r\  iee  ol  \.  ^  . 
“1  didn’t  think  they’d  send  me  a  child!  Are  you  capable?” 
Charmaine,  who  never  gets  angry,  smiled  and  said.  “You 
have  a  sick  husband.  I  came  to  help  you  with  his  treatment.” 

When  Nurse  McMaster  saw  the  patient,  a  man  6'  3"  tall, 
with  a  hip  disability,  she  realized  the  reason  for  his  diminu¬ 
tive  wife’s  concern.  Charmaine  soon  taught  the  patient’s 
wife  ways  of  caring  for  her  heavy  husband. 

Charmaine’s  mature  assurance,  efficiency,  and  unhurried 
manner  gave  the  woman  confidence.  Before  the  end  of  the 
first  visit,  .she  apologized  to  the  nurse.  In  fact,  she  was 
reluctant  to  see  Charmaine  leave.  This  is  how  patients  and 
their  families  usually  react  to  Charmaine. 

Like  most  of  us,  Charmaine  has  a  special  affection  for 
children.  She  tells  of  one  of  her  favorites,  a  10-year-old 
lM)y.  slowly  recovering  from  a  muscular  difficults'.  whose 
mother  seems  to  find  it  hard  to  follow  the  doctor’s  orders. 
The  bo\  is  supposed  to  wear  bract's  at  all  times  and  do 
certain  exerci.ses  to  strengthen  his  weak  mu.scles,  and  Char¬ 
maine  frequently  calls  to  see  if  he  has  the  braces  on.  Often 
she  finds  her  patient  minus  his  braces. 

When  this  dedicated  nurse  is  asked  whether  cases  like 
these  depress  her,  she  answers,  philosophically,  “Why 
should  I  1k‘  gloomy  when  my  patients  are  cheerf»il?  The  boy 
whose  harassed  mother  sometimes  fails  him  might  lx*  hos¬ 
tile  toward  me  and  the  world,  but  he  isn’t.  He  abva>s 
has  a  cheery  word  for  me.” 

Charmaine  studied  at  Cornell  University-New  York  Hos¬ 
pital  School  of  Nursing,  with  some  financial  help  from 
scholarships.  In  June  1957,  she  received  her  B.S.  degree 
with  preparation  in  piddic  health  nursing.  Although  she  w  as 
equijiped  to  enter  such  nursing  fields  as  hospital,  industrial, 
pediatrics  (care  of  children),  psychiatric,  maternity,  surgi¬ 
cal,  or  geriatrics  (care  of  aging  people),  she  cho.se  public 
health  nursing. 

Again,  she  had  a  choice.  As  a  piddic  health  nurse,  she 
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Omrteiy  of  Uliif  eroM 


Charmaine  McMaster,  staff  nurse,  tells  a  patient 
what  Visiting  Nurse  Service  of  N.  Y.  can  do  for  her. 

might  have  l>cen  employed  by  a  tax-supported  group  (city, 
county,  state,  or  federal)  or  by  a  voluntary  agency  (visiting 
nurse  association).  Both  give  services  to  schools  and  indus¬ 
tries,  as  well  as  to  people  in  their  homes  and  in  public 
health  clinics. 

The  \5.siting  Nurse  Serviev  of  New  York,  where  Char¬ 
maine  works,  is  the  largest  in  any  city  in  the  world.  Char¬ 
maine  savs.  “W’ithout  this  service  many  people  who  are  re¬ 
ceiving  nursing  care  at  home  w'ould  lx*  w  ithout  any  attention, 
or  would  be  placed  in  hj)spitals  or  other  institutions.  Any¬ 
one  may  ask  for  the  services  of  a  visiting  nurse.  However, 
such  care  is  given  only  w'hile  the  patient  is  under  medical 
supervision.  Fees  are  adjusted  to  each  person’s  ability 
to  pay.” 

For  Charmaine  McMaster  there  is  no  typical  day.  She 
gives  nursing  care  and  trr'atments  prescribed  by  the  dcKJtor. 
She  assists  in  rehabilitating  a  handicapped  patient.  She 
gives  guidance  in  nutrition.  She  instructs  expectant  parents 
Ix'fore  the  baby  is  born  and  afterwards,  too.  She  shows 
how  to  prevent  the  spread  of  communicable  disease.  W’here 
additional  kinds  of  help  are  needed,  she  refers  patients  to 
other  community  agencies. 

Most  important  of  all,  she  gives  the  patient  the  courage 
to  live  with  a  handicap  or  the  confidence  to  know  that 
the  road  to  go(xl  health  is  in  sight,  — Clairk  GAUt;HER 

CAREER  _ as  a  Nurse  iiimiiiitiiiiiiniiiiiiiniiiimiiiiiimtiiinmiiiuiiiiiiiiiuiHiimiiiniitiiiiniiiiimiH 


GETTING  KNOW-HOW  "GETTING"  WAYS  GETTING  TO  DO  THINGS  GETTING  ALONG  GETTING  AHEAD 


You'll  need  a  high  school 
education  and  gradua¬ 
tion  from  a  state-ap¬ 
proved  nursing  school, 
with  preferably  a  col¬ 
lege  degree  in  nursing 
for  public  health  work; 
to  be  20  to  21  years  old; 
have  a  state  license. 
Graduate  study  desirable 
for  teoching  jobs. 


You'll  have  good  health, 
good  disposition,  imag¬ 
ination,  initiative,  tact, 
calmness,  liking  for  oth¬ 
ers,  ability  to  perform 
tasks  quickly  and  ac¬ 
curately  under  tension. 
You'll  have  to  be  able 
to  assume  responsibility, 
be  discreet  and  be  re¬ 
liable. 


You'll  take  care  of  pa¬ 
tients  in  hospitals,  nurs¬ 
ing  homes,  clinics,  homes, 
doctors'  offices,  indus¬ 
try,  schools,  colleges, 
camps.  Opportunities  in 
public  health  nursing 
agency,  military  service. 
Red  Cross,  nursing  or- 
gonixations  and  publica¬ 
tions,  to  name  some. 


Salaries  vary,  but  begin¬ 
ning  registered  nurses 
earn  $3,000  to  $4,000  a 
year  in  general  hospitals; 
work  40  hours  a  week. 
Some  jobs  include  all  or 
some  meals;  ethers  in¬ 
clude  room  and  all  meals. 
Public  health  nurses'  sal- 
aries-$3,700  to  $6,700 
a  year. 


Widespread  opportuni¬ 
ties:  promotion,  based  on 
experience  and  training, 
to  jobs  at  $7,500  to 
$15,000  yearly.  For  more 
data,  write:  Committee 
on  Careers,  National 
League  for  Nursing,  10 
Columbus  Circle,  New 
York;  or  Board  of  Nurs¬ 
ing  in  your  state  capital. 
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How  Would  You  Solve  It? 


BROTHERLY— and  sisterly— love  can  wear  thin  at 
times  when  the  panicular  brother  or  sister  stands 
in  the  way  of  a  good  time,  or  infringes  upon  our 
“rights.”  Controlling  tempers  and  working  out  a  solu¬ 
tion  in  these  cases  can  be  difficult.  If  yon  were  faced 
by  one  of  these  problems,  how  would  you  solve  it? 


•  "Eight-thirty,"  announced  Kay,  turning  on  the  TV 
set.  "Time  for  Startime  Special/" 

Just  then  her  sister  Pat  sat  down  at  the  piano.  "Sorry, 
Kay,  but  I  have  to  put  in  two  hours  of  practice.  I  have 
a  lesson  tomorrow." 

"Well,  that's  just  too  bad! '  exclaimed  Kay.  "I've 
wanted  to  see  this  show  for  a  week— and  you  know  it. 
Why  didn't  you  practice  this  afternoon?" 

"Because  I  didn't  feel  like  it,  that's  why!  I  can't  keep 
track  of  all  your  old  TV  shows!"  She  struck  a  loud  C 
Major  chord  on  the  piano,  then  began  her  scales,  while 
Kay  defiantly  turned  up  the  volume  on  the  TV. 


•  "I  really  don't  see  why  I  have  to  take  care  of 
Danny,"  objected  Lynn.  "Inez  and  I  want  to  talk  in 
private.  School's  pretty  exhausting,  anyway,  and  then 
when  you  come  home  and  have  to  mind  your  two-year- 
old  brother—" 

•  "Housework  can  be  rather  exhausting  too,"  Lynn's 
mother  reminded  her.  "I  had  to  watch  Danny  all  morn¬ 
ing  while  I  waxed  the  floors.  It  seems  to  me  you  could 
help  out  in  this  small  way  so  I  can  shop  for  the  Thanks¬ 
giving  turkey." 

"I'd  rather  do  the  shopping  any  day  than  have  to 
put  up  with  that  pest! '  Lynn  moaned. 


Is  Lynn’s  mother  justified  in  expecting  Lynn  to  help 
take  care  of  her  little  brother?  If  Lynn  especially  dis¬ 
likes  this  task,  should  she  a.sk  her  mother  to  teach  her 
to  do  other  things,  like  shopping  for  poultry  and  meats? 
Would  learning  to  take  care  of  Danny  be  good  exp>eri- 
ence  for  Lynn?  In  what  ways? 

•  "What's  the  good  in  having  an  older  brother  if  he 
won't  let  me  near  any  of  his  friends?"  Laurie  com¬ 
plained  to  her  mother.  "Sam  knows  I  love  to  go  fishing, 
but  whenever  Pete  goes  with  him  he  leaves  me  behind. 
I  miss  out  on  the  fishing  and  Pete  too!  It's  not  fair!" 

"Well,  Laurie,  you'll  have  to  learn  that  sometimes 
men  like  to  talk  by  themselves  without  any  women 
around.  Sam  says  you  interrupt  too  much  and  act  silly." 

"Well,  all  I  can  say,"  retorted  Laurie,  "is  that  he 
barges  right  in  when  Angela's  here  and  he  never 


seems  to  mind  her  silliness!' 


Should  Pat  have  found  out  whether  anyone  was  plan¬ 
ning  to  watch  TV  before  she  decided  to  practice  that 
evening?  If  you  want  to  watch  a  special  program,  should 
you  announce  it  well  in  advance  so  as  not  to  conflict 
with  anyone’s  study  or  practice  schedule?  Can  Kay  and 
Pat  work  out  a  successful  compromise? 


Should  Laurie  expect  to  be  included  on  Sam’s  fishing 
excursions  with  Pete?  How  could  she  go  about  getting 
an  invitation  from  Sam?  Does  she  hurt  her  popularity 
with  Pete  by  trying  to  “force  the  issue”  in  his  presence? 
W’hat  are  some  ways  she  could  get  to  know  Pete  in 
her  own  home? 


For  Co~ed'a  sugursted  solutions,  turn  to  page  68. 
How  do  ours  compare  with  yours? 
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To  MANY  jx'ople,  l)al>ies  are  nuthing  more  than  adorable 
to  look  at  and  delightful  to  coo  at.  But  the  baby-sitter— 
i/ou— knows  there’s  a  lot  more  to  an  infant  than  his  cuddly 
qualities.  This  small  lieing  has  needs— which  the  baby-sitter 
must  satisfy. 

Time  for  a  change.  Fortunately,  the  baby  himself  helps 
you  in  your  job  by  sending  signals,  in  the  form  of  cries. 
Perhaps  the  problem  is  obvious— baby  is  wet.  Since  it’s  hu¬ 
manly  impossible  to  juggle  baby  with  one  hand  and  search 
for  powder  and  pins  with  the  other,  f>e  sure  to  gather  all 
tools— including  dry  diaper,  pins,  powder,  and  damp  wash¬ 
cloth-beforehand.  And  even  before  you  take  the  baby  out 
of  his  crib,  fold  the  diaper  one-third  of  the  way  up  from 
the  bottom.  Then  fold  each  side  inward,  about  one  third  of 
the  width. 

Once  the  baby  leaves  his  crib,  your  hand  should  not  leave 
him.  After  removing  the  diaper,  wipe  the  area  with  the  ends 
of  the  diaper,  then  with  a  warm,  damp  cloth.  Dry  and  pow¬ 
der  thoroughly.  Raise  the  baby’s  hips  and  legs,  holding  him 
by  his  ankles.  Then  slip  the  fresh  diaper  under  him,  pulling 
it  up  between  his  legs.  Put  the  extra  thickness  in  front  for 
a  boy.  in  back  for  a  girl.  When  fastening  the  diaper  with 
safety  pins,  keep  your  fingers  between  the  pin  points  and 
the  baby’s  skin.  Return  the  baby  to  his  crib  before  you  dis¬ 
pose  of  the  diaper. 

The  “Hands  on!’’  rule  also  applies  when  baby  is  being 
bathed.  Gather  cloths,  towel,  powder,  diaper,  and  pins,  be¬ 
forehand.  Moderation  is  the  key  word  for  bath-time.  Fill 
the  bathinet  or  tub  \\  ith  a  small  amount  of  warm  water,  use 
a  small  amount  of  soap,  and  wash  the  baby  gently.  Hold 
tightly  to  him  every  minute,  for  a  wet  baby  is  a  slippery 
one.  Since  bath  time  is  sometimes  trouble  time  for  an  anti¬ 
water  baby,  lx*  your  most  smiling,  soft-spoken  self  during 
the  event. 


Mealtime  for  miniatures.  Perhaps  the  baby’s  distress  sig¬ 
nals  mean  he’s  hungr\.  His  mother  has  uiidoubtedb'  left 
feeding  instructions  and  a  formula.  Take  the  bottle  from 
the  refrigerator  and  remove  the  nipple  cover,  taking  care 
not  to  touch  the  nipple.  Place  the  bottle  in  a  pan  of  warm 
water.  When  it  feels  warm,  never  hot,  test  a  few  drops  on 
your  wrist.  For  feeding  comfort  for  both  you  and  the  baby, 
sit  in  a  comfortable  chair,  cradling  the  infant  on  one  arm. 
Make  sure  his  head  is  raisetl  and  supported  against  your 
arm.  Tilt  the  bottle  until  its  neck  fills  \Nith  milk  and  check 
pt*riodically  to  make  sure  the  How  is  neither  too  fast  nor 
to(»  slow. 

The  baby’s  mother  may  also  ha\e  left  instructions  to  feed 
the  infant  foods,  either  prepared  specially  for  babies,  or 
cereal  which  you  can  easily  c(M)k  yourself.  P’oRow  her  direc¬ 
tions  carefully  for  the  preparation  and  amount  of  f(X>d,  but 
don’t  ever  try  to  force  him  to  eat.  If  he  balks  at  taking  any 
fo(xl,  wait  a  while,  filling  the  waiting  pt*ri(xl  with  quiet 
“talk,”  then  try  again.  Feed  the  baby  slowly  and  in  small 
portions  from  the  tip  of  the  spoon.  Place  the  forxl  back  on 
his  tongue  to  avoid  his  natural  impulse  to  spit  out  solids. 

Since  a  baby  swallows  air  each  time  he  eats  or  drinks, 
it’s  natural  for  him  to  have  to  expel  some  of  that  air.  Burp 
the  baby  gently  at  least  once  during  and  after  every  feeding. 
Hold  him  firmly  against  your  shoulder  (protectetl  by  a  clean 
diaper),  supporting  his  head  and  back  with  your  hand. 
Then,  gently  and  patiently  pat  his  back  until  he  “bubbles.” 

Comfortable  coverings.  Being  chilb  or  too  warm  might 
lx?  another  cause  for  the  baby’s  cr>  ing.  Since  a  baby’s  hands 
remain  c(K)1  even  when  he’s  warm,  feel  his  legs  or  arms  to 
judge  his  temperature.  The  best  guide  is  the  color  of  his 
fac*e.  If  he’s  losing  the  color  from  bis  cheeks,  he’s  probably 
getting  cold. 

Dressing  a  wriggling  bab\  is  something  of  a  challenge! 
To  slip  on  shirts  and  sweaters,  gather  the  article  into  a  loop, 
stretching  it  over  the  back  of  the  infant’s  head,  then  forward 
so  that  the  baby  has  plentx  of  breathing  room.  Collect  his 
fist  in  yours,  then  gently  tug  it  through  the  sleeve. 

Lullaby  and  good-night.  At  bwltime  speak  softly  or  sing 
to  soothe  a  baby  who  just  can’t  settle  down.  Then  place  his 
favorite  toy  in  bed  with  him. 

Since  tin*  majority  of  babies  sleep  on  their  stomachs, 
place  him  gently  on  his  tummy,  turning  his  head  to  the  side. 
If  he  seems  fretful  this  wa>,  you  might  turn  him  over  on 
his  back.  Remove  all  pillows  and  loose  blank<'ts  from  the 
crib,  check  for  drafts  from  open  windows,  and  make  sure 
the  sides  of  the  crib  are  hx'ked  up. 

If  he  whimpers  a  bit,  try  not  to  go  to  bim  lx*cau.se  he’s 
obviously  not  too  distressed.  But  if  he  really  howls,  delay 
his  Ix'dtime  until  he’s  sleepy  enough  not  to  be  able  to  resist 
the  sandman.  Onc*e  your  charge  has  surrendered  to  sleep, 
check  him  on  the  half  hour  to  make  sure  he  hasn’t  pulled 
the  blankets  over  his  head,  and  that  he’s  comfortable. 

Danger  Signals.  If  all  your  skill  can’t  calm  a  crying  baby, 
give  him  about  15  minutes  to  tr\  to  quiet  himself.  If  he  be¬ 
comes  ragingly  red  in  the  face  or  feels  feverish,  call  his 
mother.  .\nd  always  call  the  mother,  or  a  doctor,  if  the  baby 
shows  symptoms  of  illness,  such  as  vomiting,  coughing,  diffi¬ 
culty  in  breathing,  or  the  beginnings  of  a  rash.  Mothers 
would  rather  have  a  sitter  over-cautious  than  under- 
cautious. 
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It’s  Fun  to  Have  Fun 


SATURDAY  morning.  Rain  comes  spilling  out  of  the 
dark  sky  as  though  it  will  never  stop.  Wind  strips 
the  trees  of  their  last  remaining  leaves  and  browbeats 
the  branches  until  they  quiver  and  crack.  From  her 
Iredroom  window  Carol  sees  the  raindrops  striking  the 
ground  furiously,  turning  the  pavements  into  churn¬ 
ing  streams. 

Carol  sits  there,  watching  the  dismal  scene.  Such  a 
gl(X)my  day!  It  leaves  her  with  nothing  to  do,  nowhere 
to  go.  If  the  sun  were  shining,  she  could  be  window¬ 
shopping  with  Peggy  or  bicycling  with  Jim.  As  it  is, 
there’s  nothing  for  her  to  do  but  sit  there  and  be  mis¬ 
erable. 

Across  the  street  from  Carol’s  house,  Ruth  looks  out 
of  her  bedroom  wiIKlo^v.  She  sees  the  ashen  skies,  the 
last  leaves  of  summer  torn  from  their  branches  to  drift 
away  on  rivers  of  rain.  She  sees,  too,  the  power  and 
the  poetry  of  the  day. 

Such  a  wonderful  day  to  make  herself  snug  and 
cozy  at  home!  A  perfect  day  to  experiment  with  her 
hair,  to  read  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  rainfall  and 
a  crisp  apple,  to  knit  a  red  border  on  her  skating 
sweater! 

Which  is  the  happier  girl? 

Ruth,  of  course.  She  has  the  ability  to  take  what  the 
day  and  the  weather  offer  and  to  make  the  most  of 
them.  She  sees  beauty  in  rain  as  well  as  in  sunshine. 
She  is  not  dependent  on  Peggy  or  Jim  for  company,  for 
she  can  always  find  good  companion.ship  within  her¬ 
self.  Ruth  has  a  great  gift— the  gift  of  being  able  to  en¬ 
joy  life  as  it  comes  to  her.  When  things  are  not  e.xactly 
as  she  plans  or  wishes,  she  takes  them  as  they  are  and 
makes  the  most  of  them.  Ruth  makes  her  own  sunshine. 

Personally  Yours 

Some  people,  lucky  people,  seem  to  have  a  natural 
talent  fbr  enjoyment.  But  a  great  many  do  not.  Is  there 
anything  they  can  do  about  it?  Can  they,  like  Ruth, 
learn  the  knack  of  turning  a  bleak  day  into  a  beauti- 
fvd  one?  Would  you  like  to  acquire  this  delightful 


ability?  You  can,  you  know,  if  you  are  willing  to  work 
at  it. 

It’s  all  a  matter  of  your  own  personal  attitude,  the 
way  you  look  at  things,  what  you  see  in  them.  True  en¬ 
joyment  is  not  liking  what  you’re  “supposed’’  to  like, 
following  the  dictates  of  others’  opinions  and  tastes.  It’s 
viewing  your  own  life  in  your  own  special  way,  opening 
your  eyes  and  ears  and,  above  all,  your  mind,  to  what 
life  has  to  offer  you. 

Chore  or  Pleasure? 

Even  the  simplest,  most  ordinary  events  of  daily  life 
can  bring  pleasure  to  you,  if  you  will  bring  pleasure  to 
them. 

You’re  about  to  set  the  table  for  dinner.  You  can  fol¬ 
low  the  routine  of  knife-here,  fork-here,  or  you  can 
decide  to  make  the  table  your  table,  a  pattern  of  neat¬ 
ness,  brightness,  and  color. 

You’re  about  to  iron  some  blouses.  You  can  “plain- 
iron”  them  or  you  can  do  an  exquisite  job,  sprinkling 
a  little  glamor  about  in  the  form  of  a  light  garden  scent. 
Taking  your  bath  becomes  more  than  a  daily  matter  of 
hygiene  if  you  glory  in  the  abundance  of  fragrant  soap 
bubbles,  the  brisk  feel  of  toweling,  the  silky  smooth¬ 
ness  of  dusting  powder.  The  most  commonplace  rou¬ 
tines,  the  most  familiar  chores  are  pleasurable  when 
they  are  approached  in  a  happy  vein. 

“I  can  think  of  w’orse  things  to  do,”  said  Grandma, 
“than  washing  and  dry  ing  pretty  dishes.”  Don’t  count 
the  plates;  admire  them  and  the  job  you’re  doing. 

A  World  Full  of  Wonder 

Wherever  you  go,  whatever  you  do,  take  your  sense 
of  wonder  along.  The  world  is  full  of  joyous  things;  a 
kitten  on  somebody’s  porch,  a  brash  robin  surveying  a 
lawn,  a  string  of  bright  beads,  the  melody  of  laughter. 
In  city  and  country',  there  are  sights,  sounds,  and  smells 
waiting  to  be  enjoyed  by  you.  Each  discovery,  tiny 
though  it  may  be,  is  an  experience  that  becomes  part 
of  you,  enriching  the  treasury  of  your  inner  life. 

Find  out  what  you  like  to  do  and  have  a  go  at  it. 
Anyone  who  has  known  the  pride  and  pleasure  of 
creating  something  can  tell  you  what  fun  it  is.  Baking 
cookies  or  painting  pictures,  it  doesn’t  matter.  If  you’re 
not  good  at  dancing,  you  may  be  wonderful  at  garden¬ 
ing.  If  you’re  not  much  of  a  talker,  you  may  be  a  mar¬ 
velous  listener.  Everyone  has  capacities  for  enjoyment 
of  some  kind;  sports,  music,  books,  crafts,  conversation, 
thinking.  The  more  you  find  to  enjoy,  the  more  enjoy¬ 
able  a  companion  you’ll  be. 

Companion  to  whom? 

Suppose  you  were  told  that  you  had  to  spend  your 
entire  life,  every  moment  of  it,  with  one  constant  com¬ 
panion.  You’d  want  that  person  to  be  fine  company, 
wouldn’t  you?  Someone  interesting,  someone  whose 
company  you  enjoy! 

Your  constant  companion  is  yourself.  Learn  to  have 
fun  and  youll  always  be  sure  of  the  best  company  in 
the  world. 
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When  pretty  ballerinas  pirouette  across  a  stage,  it  can  be  as  exciting  as  base¬ 
ball— or  almost!  And  so  even  boys  have  become  staunch  fans  of  the  Westchester 
Ballet  Company  which  performs  before  high  school  audiences  and  on  television. 


NOVEMBER,  1960 


to  the  Westchester 
Ballet  Company 


At  top,  in  leotards,  is  leading  bal¬ 
lerina  Anita  Goldsmith,  a  senior  at 
Ossining  High  School,  N.  Y.  She 
knows  that  ballet  is  95  per  cent  hard 
work.  Above,  Leslie  Hughes,  who  is 
14  years  old,  warms  up  between 
scenes  of  "Emperor  Waltz,"  by 
Strauss.  Right,  Anita  plays  the  gypsy 
in  "The  Jolly  Tailor,"  a  repertoire 
favorite  in  gala  season  coming  up. 


AS  just  one  of  5,00(),(KK)  young  people  throughout  the 
United  States  who  are  studying  some  form  of  dance, 
Anita  Goldsmith  says,  “Every  time  I  finish  a  ballet  per¬ 
formance,  I  want  to  do  another  one  to  improve  itl” 

A  leading  ballerina  of  the  Westchester  Ballet  Com¬ 
pany,  Anita  has  studied  ballet  for  nine  years.  She  aver- 
'  ages  15  to  20  hours  a  week  in  classes  and  reheafSals. 
She  feels  that  she  puts  about  as  much  time  into  her  danc¬ 
ing  as  the  captain  of  a  football  team  would  into  training. 

Anita  was  bom  in  Rega,  Latvia.  At  the  age  of  two  she 
escaped  a  Russian  invasion  of  her  country  by  being 
transported  by  train  to  the  American  zone  of  Germany, 
undergoing  many  bombings.  At  6,  she  was  brought  to 
America  where  she  was  adopted.  One  of  her  neighbors 
was  Iris  Merrick,  director-choreographer-founder  of  the 
Westchester  Ballet  Company,  a  non-profit  group,  sup¬ 
ported  by  patrons. 

A  teacher  of  unique  perception.  Iris  Merrick  introduced 
Anita  to  a  new  world  of  self-expression,  self-discipline. 

Like  many  of  the  other  members  of  the  company,  she 
has  talents  in  directions  other  than  ballet.  Most  of  the 
girls  draw,  do  sculpture,  make  jewelry,  or  write  poetry. 
Anita  enjoys  creative  art.  One  of  her  watercolors  was 
selected  for  an  exhibit  of  art  from  various  high  schools 
throughout  Westchester. 

But  to  Anita,  the  sweetest  honor  is  the  applause  of 
the  audience  when  she  and  her  ballet  friends  perform. 


where  leading  ballerina,  teen-ager 
Anita  Goldsmith,  performs  for  you 


Whether  they're  9  or  19  years  old,  all  members  of  the  troupe  want  to  become  professional  ballerinas.  The  poise  and  coordi¬ 
nation  which  they  acquire  will  be  assets  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  It  makes  them  simply  wonderful  ballroom  dancers,  tool 


Director-Choreographer  Iris  Merrick  prepares  her  baller¬ 
inas  for  a  performance.  They  are  taught  how  to  apply 
stage  make-up  and  how  to  use  hair  sprays  and  hair  acces¬ 
sories  so  that  every  wisp  stays  in  place  despite  the  activity. 


Versatile  Anita  as  the  Evil  Princess  in  the  Norwegian  fairy  tale, 
"East  of  the  Sun."  It  is  performed  to  the  music  of  Edvard  Grieg. 
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For  most  of  you.  Thanksgiving  Day  means  mouth¬ 
watering  smells  of  roasting  turkey  and  pumpkin  pie 
and  the  special  feelings  of  warmth  and  gratitude  that  come 
when  the  family  gathers  about  a  table  laden  for  the 
holiday  celebration.  But  there  are  many  people  whose 
Thanksgiving  Day  will  be  cheerless  and  meager. 

The  Thanksgiving  spirit  isn’t  just  seasonal.  It  really 
lives  within  you  all  year  round  because  you  have  so  many 
things  to  be  thankful  for  all  the  time.  But  you  sometimes 
forget  those  things,  just  as  you  forget  those  who  have  much 
less  than  you  to  be  happy  about— the  sick,  the  needy,  the 
neglected  aged.  That  glowing  “all’s  right  with  the  world” 
feeling  that  accompanies  your  Thanksgiving  dinner  can 
burn  even  brighter  by  giving  others  something  to  make 
their  day  special,  too. 

Spreading  Holiday  Cheer  Now  .  .  . 

Since  holiday  time  is  often  the  loneliest  and  bleakest 
time  for  those  in  institutions.  Thanksgiving  visits  to  homes 
for  the  aged  or  the  blind,  orphanages,  veterans’  or  regular 
hospitals  can  be  a  most  rewarding  project.  Imagine  how 
enchanted  underprivileged  children  would  be  with  a  simple 
skit  offered  by  your  school’s  dramatic  club,  or  with  a  deluge 
of  small  toys  or  candy,  perhaps  presented  in  large  pump¬ 
kins.  Vary  this  suggestion  at  Christmas  time  by  toting 
gaily-wrapped  gifts  to  orphanages  or  settlement  houses  in 
a  huge  stocking.  Think  of  the  pleasure  you  would  bring 
elderly  people  or  those  in  hospitals,  by  offering  a  program 
of  songs  rendered  by  the  musicians  and  singers  in  your 
school.  Shut-ins  or  hospital  patients  would  no  doubt  l>e 
grateful  for  a  holiday  visit  or  a  gift  of  magazines  and  books, 
even  though  they’re  secondhand. 

.  .  .  And  Throughout  the  Year! 

There  are  teen-agers  the  country  over  who  think  of  others 
all  year  long.  They’re  the  conscientious  students  who  per¬ 


form  community  services  ranging  from  reading  to  the  blind 
to  organizing  a  Safe  Driving  Road-e-o.  They’re  the  good 
young  citizens  who  have  started  funds  to  beautify  local 
parks  or  public  areas,  or  who  have  planted  flowers  and 
trees  themselves.  They’re  the  community-minded  youths 
who  have  organized  cake  and  food  sales  and  sponsored 
school  dances  where  privileges,  like  having  half  a  day 
off,  chewing  gum  for  a  day,  or  acting  as  principal,  were 
auctioned  off,  much  to  the  gaiety  of  the  evening  and  the 
benefit  of  some  selected  charity. 

Perhaps  your  student  council  might  choose  projects  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  through  which  your  school  can  raise  money 
or  collect  items— food,  used  toys,  clothing  or  reading  mate¬ 
rials— that  can  be  brightened  up  like  new.  Workshops,  where 
painting,  sewing,  and  mending  of  these  articles  can  be 
performed,  provide  a  place  for  teens  to  make  new  friends 
in  an  informal,  friendly  atmosphere. 

All  Together  Now 

Talk  to  your  teachers,  parents,  or  community  organiza¬ 
tion  staffs  and  get  help  in  choosing  the  best  and  most 
vital  projects.  No  one  ever  has  to  look  far  to  discover  how 
to  be  of  service  to  the  community.  In  a  New  Jersey  city, 
for  example,  25  students  completed  construction  on  a  high 
school.  In  numerous  localities,  teens  help  maintain  our 
Civil  Defense  program  by  serving  in  the  Ground  Observer 
Corps.  In  Oregon,  a  group  of  teen-agers  made  weekend 
trips  to  replant  a  huge  forest,  destroyed  by  fire,  and  in 
Massachusetts,  girls  in  a  high  school  service  club  take 
turns  supervising  play  sessions  at  a  nearby  orphanage. 

You  don’t  have  to  have  a  large  or  highly-organized  group 
to  serve  your  community.  All  you  need  is  an  idea  and  a  few 
pairs  of  willing  hands.  The  spirit  of  giving  of  oneself  is 
catching,  and  it  generates  so  much  warm  feeling  and  fun, 
that  you  can  benefit  just  as  much  from  your  good  deeds 
as  those  for  whom  you’re  doing  theml 

Junior  volunteers  brighten  the  day  for  Veterans  Adminis¬ 
tration  hospital  patients  by  playing  Scrabble  with  them. 

Veteriiu  Admlnlttritlon 


Thanksgiving 
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Since  she  graduated  from  Fairfax  High  School  in  Los  Angeles,  slender  model  Darlene  Jaman  has 
enjoyed  a  busy  career  modelling  for  many  of  the  top  fashion  photographers.  (A  recent  assignment 
took  her  all  the  way  to  Paris!)  Along  with  her  successful  modelling  career,  Darlene  studies  art 
at  Art  Center  School  and  Chouinard  Art  Institute  and  drama  at  Los  Angeles  City  College. 


This  slender  model  shares  a  beauty  secret  that  can  help 
weight-watchers  to  a  trimmer  figure  the  natural  way 


A  SLIM,  TRIM  ncuRE.  Slender  model  Darlene  tells  how. "Smart 
models  who  sUm  down  and  then  stay  trim  avoid  'crash  pro¬ 
gram’  diets.  Instead  of  starving  and  then  splurging  on  calories, 
they  know  how  to  use  good  nutrition  to  control  their  weight. 

"My  secret?  It’s  called  the  Beauty  Beverage.  It  tastes  simply 
deUcious,  but  most  important,  when  I  drink  it  I  know  I’m  get¬ 
ting  extra  nutrition  to  help  protect  my  complexion  and  keep 
up  my  energy.  That’s  because  the  Beauty  Beverage  is  high  in 
protein,  vitamins  and  minerab,  but  low  in  calories— thanks  to 
Carnation  Instant!” 

THE  BEAUTY  BEVERAGE.  For  high  protein  and  low  calories,  enjoy 
nonfat  Beauty  Beverage.  Only  101  calories  a  glass!  To  make 
your  Beauty  Beverage  like  Darlene’s  you  simply  dissolve 
Carnation  Instant  Nonfat  Dry  Milk  in  cold  water  (directions 
are  on  the  package).  Thb  gives  you  all  of  milk’s  protein,  calci- 
lun  and  B-vitamins.  But  here’s  the  special  part  —  then  add  25 
per  cent  more  of  these  same  Carnation  "Magic  Crystab.”  This 


way  you  get  25  per  cent  more  of  these  precious  beauty  ele¬ 
ments  than  you  can  get  in  any  form  of  the  freshest  whole  milk 
or  ordinary  nonfat  milk— and  it’s  still  low  in  calories! 

SMOOTH,  CLEAR  COMPLEXION,  TOO!  Bcsidcs  helping  keep  your 
figure  trim,  your  Beauty  Beverage  is  the  natural  way  to  a 
smooth,  clear  complexion,  pretty  teeth,  shining  hair,  and  that 
all-around  sparkle  that  adds  up  to  charm. 


The  secret  of  extra  "Magic  Crystals" 
HOW  TO  MIX  YOUR 

CARNATION  INSTANT  BEAUTY  BEVERAGE 

For  one  quart : 

Add  Vi  cup  more  "Magic  Crystals” 
over  the  package  directions. 

Then  drink  4  glasses  every  day ! 
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Arlene  Smith 
Class  Secretary 
C  ute  enough  to  moclel 


Michael  Gaynor 
Handscunest  Boy 
Ambition  to  be 
ambitious 


Marshall  Rose 

An  artist  -  he  draw 
the  girls* 
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Loreen  Woeitver 

Frertch  Club- Arista 
Knits  terrific  Argyles* 


Robert  Crowe 

Baskefbati  Track 
Wears  terrific  Argyle*;’ 


Kathleen  Longo 

G.O.  Rep 


Mu  UK 


Mrari!  t.  Goiiil! 
«‘<y ;  Vucic: 
OuKCictPf??^:* 


Paul  Warren 

Football— Tennis 
Wom^n-hater,  car  lover* 


Debbie  Lang 

Sewing  Circle 
Keeps  us  in  stitches' 


Bonnie  Sue  Bayuk 

Cheerleader-Arista 
She’ll  be  a  feather 
with  Kidss* 
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NEWS  Helena  Kiibinstein’s  Bio-Clear  Drug  Diseovers' 

-  C7  » 

gives  fast  help  for  acne  breakouts 


New  Medicated  Cream  is  Instantly  Active!  Fifteen  teens 
on  these  pages  needed  help  — got  fast  help  for  acne  breakouts.  Their 
skins  looked  clearer  — for  dates,  interviews,  yearbook  photos.  It  hap¬ 
pened  when  they  took  part  in  clinical  tests  on  Bio-Clear.  This  drug 
discovery,  one  of  the  most  important  advances  in  acne  treatment  in 
decades,  is  the  result  of  Helena  Rubinstein’s  continuous  research 
into  acne  problems. 

Only  Helena  Rubinstein’s  Bio-Clear'*’**  contains  an  exclusive 
Organic  Sulphide.  Ordinary  preparations  have  lazy  inorganic  sulphur, 


which  needs  time  to  convert  to  an  active  form  before  it  can  work. 

Bio-Clear’s  Organic  Sulphide  is  already  converted.  Bio-Clear  goes 
to  work  instantly -dries  up  oils,  shrinks  away  acne  pimples  fast!  Its 
antiseptic  action  inhibits  the  growth  of  blemish-causing  bacteria! 

Start  Bio-Clear  treatment  now.  Skin-toned,  greaseless,  it  hides  as  it 
helps  heal.  Wear  with  or  without  make-up  for  a  clearer  complexion. 

Look  for  the  Medically  Approved  Shield  showing  Bio-Clear  is 
medically  tested.  $1.00  no  cosmetic  tax,  at  leading  drug  and  depart¬ 
ment  stores. 


ClliO.  HCltNA  RU*IN$TI1N  9  INC. 
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NOW!  Beauty  Make*iip 
that  Medicates  All  Day! 


No  more  fears  that  make-up 
will  aggravate  acne  blemishes! 
Helena  Rubinstein’s  new  Clear 
and  Lovely™  Liquid 
Make-up  helps  heal 
as  it  covers  every  tiny 
flaw!  7  glamorous 
shades! 

$1.50  plus  tax. 


Slipover  Sweater 

(Continued  from  page  14) 

and  the  three  stripes  sewed  on,  as 
my  teammates  had  done.  They  let  their 
favorite  girls  wear  their  sw’eaters.  Jo- 
Anne  was  wearing  Roy  Tomlinson’s, 
and  that  hurt  me. 

Grace  probably  knew  I  was  think¬ 
ing  of  Jo-Anne  now.  And  as  she  stood 
beside  me,  with  the  leaves  falling 
onto  her  dress,  I  couldn’t  keep  from 
thinking  how  they  would  look  on  Jo- 
Anne. 

Why  we  had  stopped  at  this  high 
place  every  morning  and  evening  for 
three  years,  I  didn’t  know.  But  it  was 
from  here  on  the  coldest  days  in  winter, 
when  the  gorge  below  was  a  mass  of 
ice,  that  we  listened  to  the  warer  sing¬ 
ing  its  lonesome  song  beneath  the 
ice.  And  here  in  early  April  we  watched 
spring  come  back  to  the  mountains. 

We  knew  which  trees  leafed  first. 
And  even  before  the  leaves  came  back 
we  found  trailing  arbutus  that  had 
sprung  up  beside  the  cliffs  and 
bloomed.  Then  came  the  percoon  that 
sprang  from  the  loamy  coves  where 
old  logs  had  laid  and  rotted.  It  was 
the  prettiest  of  all  wildwood  flowers 
and  its  season  was  short.  Grace  and  I 
had  taken  bouquets  of  this  to  our  high- 
school  teachers  before  a  sprig  of  green 
had  come  to  the  town  below. 

Grace  shook  the  multicolored  leaves 
from  her  hair  and  dress  when  we 
silently  turned  to  move  away.  And  I 
brushed  the  leaves  from  my  shirtsleeves 
and  trousers.  We  started  up  the  moun¬ 
tain  as  we  had  done  for  the  past  three 
years— only  I  used  to  take  Grace’s  arm. 
Now  I  walked  in  front  and  led  the 
way.  If  there  was  a  snake  across  the 
path,  I  took  care  of  him.  I  just  pro¬ 
tected  Grace  as  anybody  would  protect 
a  girl  he  had  once  loved  but  had 
ceased  to  love  since  he  had  found  an¬ 
other  girl  who  meant  more  to  him  than 
anyone  else  in  the  world. 

“If  I  had  the  money,”  Grace  said 
after  our  long  silence,  “I’d  let  you 
have  it,  Shan,  to  buy  your  sweater.” 

“I’ll  get  the  money  some  way,”  I 
said. 

Not  another  word  was  spoken  while 
we  climbed  toward  the  ridge.  But  1  did 
a  lot  of  thinking.  I  was  trying  to  figure 
out  how  I  could  buy  that  sweater.  I 
was  not  going  to  hunt  and  trap  wild 
animals  any  more  and  sell  their  skins 
just  to  get  clothing  for  my  own  skin. 
Books  had  changed  me  since  I’d  gone 
to  high  school.  I’d  never  have  the 
teacher  send  me  home  because  I  had 
polecat  sc*ent  on  me.  I’d  always  bought 
my  schoolbooks  and  my  clothes  by  hunt¬ 
ing  and  trapping.  But  books  had  made 
me  want  to  do  something  in  life— for 


my  girl.  And  I  knew  that  I  wanted  to 
be  a  schoolteacher  and  teach  math  in 
Gadsen  High  School.  And  that’s  what 
I’d  do. 

When  Grace  started  from  the  path 
across  to  her  home,  a  big  double-log 
house  on  Seaton  Ridge,  she  said  good- 
by.  And  I  said  good-by  to  her.  These 
were  the  only  words  spoken.  We  used 
to  linger  a  long  time  at  this  spot  by  a 
big  oak  tree.  I  looked  over  at  the 
heart  cut  in  the  bark  of  the  oak.  Her 
initials  and  mine  were  cut  side  by  side 
inside  the  heart.  Now  I  hoped  that  she 
would  find  some  boy  she  could  love 
as  much  as  I  loved  Jo-.\nne. 

When  I  first  realized  I  had  to  get 
that  sweater  for  Jo-Anne,  I  had  thought 
about  asking  Pa  for  ten  dollars.  But  I 
knew  he  wouldn’t  have  it,  for  he  raised 
light  Burley  tobacco,  like  Grace’s  fath¬ 
er,  and  it  hadn’t  been  a  good  season. 
Pa  had  not  made  enough  to  buy  winter 
clothes  for  my  four  brothers  and  six 
sisters.  And  another  thing.  I’d  never 
in  my  life  asked  him  for  money.  I’d 
made  my  own  way. 

That  night  I  thought  about  the  peo¬ 
ple  I  knew.  I  wondered  if  I  could 
borrow  from  one  of  them.  I  didn’t  like 
to  borrow  but  I’d  do  anything  to  get 
Jo-Anne  to  take  off  Roy  Tomlinson’s 
sweater  and  to  put  mine  on  in  place  of 
it.  Most  of  the  people  I  knew  did  not 
have  the  money,  though. 

At  noon  the  next  day  the  idea  came 
to  me:  what  are  banks  for?  Their  job  is 
to  lend  money  to  needy  people— and 
that’s  why  I  walked  straight  to  the  Citi¬ 
zens’  State  Bank  at  lunchtime.  I  was  a 
citizen,  a  student  at  Gadsen  High 
School,  and  I  needed  money  to  buy  a 
sweater.  If  Mr.  Cole  asked  me  why  I 
needed  the  money.  I’d  just  tell  him  I 
wanted  very  much  to  buy  myself  a 
sweater  so  I  coidd  put  my  .school  letter 
on  it  and  my  three  stripes— and  be  like 
the  other  high  school  boys.  1  wouldn’t 
mention  Jo-.\nne. 

I  stood  nervously  at  the  window.  Mr. 
Cole  was  a  big  heavy  man  with  blue 
eyes  and  a  pleasant  smile.  “Something 
I  can  do  for  you?”  he  asked  politely. 

“Yes,  sir,”  I  stammered.  “I’d  like  to 
have  ten  dollars.” 

“You  want  to  borrow  it?”  he  asked. 
“Yes,  sir.”  Now  the  worst  was  over 
and  my  voice  was  calmer. 

“You  go  to  high  school,  don’t  you?” 
“Yes,  sir.” 

“Thought  I’d  seen  you  around  here,” 
he  .said.  “You’re  the  star  player  on  the 
Gadsen  Tigers— you’re  Mick  Stringer’s 
boy.” 

“Yes,  sir,”  I  said. 

“What’s  your  first  name?”  He  started 
making  out  a  note  for  me. 

“Shan,”  I  said.  “Shan  Stringer.” 

(Continued  on  page  52) 
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Co-ed^s  Hairdo 


Slipover  Sweater 

{Continued  from  page  51) 


of  the  Month 

for  the  short'short 
look,  <le8ignecl  by 
Mr.  Adrian  of  the 
Maisoii  Antoine  Salons 


The  “Be-Be”  (French  for  “baby”)  de¬ 
pends  for  its  smartness  on  shampooing, 
expert  scissor-and-razor  styling,  setting, 
and  brushing. 

1.  Hair  is  tapered  from  4  1/2"  at 
crown  to  1  1/2"  at  nape  of  neck. 

2.  To  set,  make  a  diagonal  part,  start¬ 
ing  low  over  the  right  eyebrow. 

3.  Use  jumlx)-sized  rollers  and  large 
flat  pin  curls,  always  turning  hair  to¬ 
ward  left.  The  only  exc^iptions  will  be 
two  rollers  just  above  each  ear.  Above 
left  ear,  two  rollers  go  upward.  Above 
right  ear,  hair  is  rolled  in  downward 
direction  over  one  big  roller.  Two  flat 
pin  curls  are  set  with  forward  curl 
above  right  eyebrow. 

4.  For  the  first  brushing  out,  brush  all 
hair  straight  back  and  down  toward 
nape  of  neck.  For  the  second  brushing, 
start  at  crown  from  the  low  diagonal 
part  and  brush  toward  the  left  with  a 
swirling  movement. 


He  shoved  the  note  forward  for  me 
to  sign.  And  he  didn’t  ask  for  anyone 
to  go  my  security.  I  wasn’t  old  enough 
to  borrow  money  at  the  bank.  But  it 
just  seemed  to  me  as  if  Mr.  Cole  read 
my  mind.  He  knew  I  wanted  the  money 
badly.  So  he  gave  me  nine  dollars  and 
seventy-five  cents  and  took  a  quarter 
for  interest. 

“This  note  will  be  due  in  three 
months,”  he  said.  “This  is  October 
twenty-eighth.  Come  back  January 
twenty-eighth.  And  if  you  can’t  pay  it 
then,  ril  let  you  renew  for  another 
three  months.” 

“Thank  you,  Mr.  Cole.” 

I  hurried  to  Womack  Brothers  store 
and  bought  the  sweater.  It  had  a  red 
l>ody  with  white  sleeves— the  Gadsen 
High  colors.  I  would  have  Mom  sew 
the  white  C  on  the  front  and  the  red 
stripes  on  the  sleeves  as  soon  as  I  got 
home.  I  was  the  happiest  boy  in  the 
world,  Gadsen  High  School  had  always 
been  a  fine  place  but  now  it  was  won¬ 
derful.  I  loved  every'body  but  I  wor¬ 
shiped  Jo-Anne  Burton. 

"That  afternoon  when  Grace  and  I 
walked  through  the  town  and  came  to 
the  mountain  path,  we  talked  more  than 
w'e  had  in  a  long  time.  But  I  didn’t 
mention  w'hat  was  in  the  package  I 
was  carr\'ing.  We  stopped  at  our  place 
on  the  cliffs  and  I  looked  down  at  the 
swirling  waters  in  the  gorge.  The 
dashing  water  did  not  sound  melan¬ 
choly  to  me.  It  was  swift  dance  music 
like  a  reel  from  old  Scotland.  Even  the 
trees  above  us  with  their  arms  inter¬ 
laced  w'ere  in  love.  All  the  world  was 
in  love  because  I  had  got  what  I  want¬ 
ed  and  I  was  in  love. 

The  next  morning  Grace  was  waiting 
for  me  beside  the  old  oak  where  we  had 
cut  our  initials.  Grace  was  all  right,  I 
thought.  She  was  almost  sure  to  be 
valedictorian  of  our  class  and  she  was 
gootl-looking  too.  But  she  didn’t  have 
the  kind  of  beauty  Jo-Anne  had.  Jo- 
Anne  was  not  only  l>eautiful— she  was 
always  happy,  laughing,  and  showing 
her  pretty  teeth.  She  wasn’t  one  of  the 
best  students  in  the  class— her  grades 
were  not  high  at  all.  But  she  was 
friendly  with  everylxxly  and  as  free  as 
the  wind.  Her  clothes  were  always 
pretty,  and  they  fitted  her  much  better 
than  Grace’s  did.  I  loved  the  way  she 
wore  her  clothes.  I  loved  everything 
about  Jo-Anne.  She  held  my  love  as 
firmly  as  the  mountain  loam  held  the 
roots  of  the  wild  flowers  and  the  trees, 

“Why  are  you  taking  that  bundle 
back  to  school?”  Grace  asked. 

“Oh,  just  to  be  carr>  ing  something,” 
1  said. 


Grace  laughed  as  though  she  thought 
I  was  very  funny. 

We  got  to  school  early.  When  I  had 
a  chance  to  speak  to  Jo-.\nne  alone,  I 
told  her  what  I  had. 

“Oh,  Shanl”  she  exclaimed.  “Oh, 
you’re  a  darlingl’’ 

“Brand  new,”  I  said.  “You’ll  like  it, 
Jo-Anne.” 

“Oh,  I  know  I’ll  love  it,”  she  said. 
“I’ll  put  it  right  on!” 

I  handed  her  the  package  and  she 
hurried  off.  I  was  never  happier  ip 
my  life.  When  she  came  back  she 
was  smiling  at  me,  her  eyes  dancing. 
She  walked  over  to  Roy  Tomlinson  and 
handed  a  package  to  him.  Everybody 
standing  around  was  looking  at  Jo- 
Anne  in  the  new  sweater  with  the 
three  stripes  on  the  sleeve— the  only 
sweater  in  the  school  with  three 
stripes. 

“Do  you  like  it  on  me?”  she  asked 
as  she  walked  up  to  me. 

“Do  I  like  it?”  I  said.  “I  love  it.” 

She  smiled  happily  and  I  was  glad 
that  Roy  could  see  now  that  I  was  the 
one  Jo-Anne  loved.  And  everx'body 
knew  that  I  was  in  love  with  her.  Roy 
would  probably  wonder,  I  was  think¬ 
ing,  how  I  was  able  to  buy  that  sweater. 
But  Roy  would  never  know  how  I  got 
it— that  would  be  a  secret  between  Mr. 
Gole,  the  banker,  and  me. 

While  the  girls  were  admiring  the 
sweater  and  many  of  my  teammates 
were  looking  on,  I  glanced  over  at 
Roy.  He  stood  by  not  saying  a  word, 
just  looking  at  the  sweater  that  had 
replaced  his.  I  hadn’t  expected  him  to 
react  that  way,  but  in  a  few  minutes 
Grace  came  in  and  she  was  wearing 
Roy  Tomlinson’s  sweater. 

“Boy!”  Jim  Darby  exclaimed.  “Look 
at  Grace!  Doesn’t  that  sweater  look 
swell  on  her!” 

“She  isn’t  the  same  girl!”  Ed  Pat¬ 
ton  said. 

I  stared  at  Grace.  I  didn’t  realize  a 
sweater  could  make  such  a  difference. 
Her  clothes  had  never  becxime  her.  But 
this  sweater  did!  There  were  many 
whispers  and  a  lot  of  excitement  as 
we  flocked  into  the  auditorium.  I  was 
watching  Grace  move  through  the  crowd 
in  her  new  sweater  when  Jo-Anne  edged 
over  close  to  me. 

“You  do  like  this  sweater  on  me, 
don’t  you,  Shan?”  she  asked. 

“Sure  do,  Jo-Anne,”  I  said.  And  I 
walked  proudly  beside  her  into  the 
auditorium. 

That  afternoon  after  I  had  said 
good-by  to  Jo-Anne,  I  looked  around 
for  Grace.  She  was  just  saying  her 
good-by  to  Roy.  When  she  turned  to¬ 
ward  me,  I  could  see  that  she  was  as 
proud  of  that  sweater  as  she  could  be. 

{Continued  on  page  56) 
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try  these  new 

MINCE  MEAT 
RECIPES 

None  Such  Whipped  Cream  Cake 

(Makes  about  6  servings) 

1  pint  heavy  cream 
IH  cups  Borden's  Instant  None  Such 
(from  1  lb.  12  oz.  jar) 

24  to  26  vanilla  wafers 

Whip  Vi  pint  (1  cup)  cream  just  until 
stiff;  lightly  fold  in  mince  meat.  Line  re¬ 
frigerator  tray  with  foil.  Arrange  wafers 
on  sides.  Alternate  layers  of  whipped 
cream  mixture  and  remaining  wafers  in 
tray,  beginning  and  ending  with  wafers. 
Freeze  until  firm.  Lift  cake  out  of  tray; 
remove  foil.  Whip  remaining  Vi  pint 
cream  (sweeten,  if  desired).  Spread  on  top 
and  sides  of  cake.  Freeze  until  firm.  Just 
before  serving  garnish  with  additional 
mince  meat 

Mince  Meat  Apple  Crisp 

(Makes  6  servings) 

4  cups  sliced  apples  •  cup  brown  sugar, 
firmly  packed  •  1 V  teaspoons  salt 
1 H  cups  Instant  None  Such 
(from  1  lb.  12  oz.  jar) 

H  cup  Hour  •  h  teaspoon  cinnamon 
3  tablespoons  butter 

Place  half  of  apples  in  greased  8 -inch 
baking  dish.  Sprinkle  with  half  the  brown 
sugar  and  salt.  Spread  with  half  of  mince 
meat.  Place  another  layer  of  apples  on 
top  of  mince  meat;  spread  layer  of  apples 
with  remaining  mince  meat.  Mix  flour, 
cinnamon  and  remaining  sugar  and  salt. 
Cut  in  butter  to  form  crumbs.  Sprinkle 
on  top  of  apples.  Bake  in  moderate  oven 
(SSO^F.)  until  apples  are  tender  (50  to 
55  minutes).  If  you  desire,  serve  warm 
with  whipped  cream. 


NONE  SUCH 
MINCEMEAT 


21  quality  Ingradlants 


MAKE  OLD-FASHIONED 


MINCE  PIE  IN  MINUTES 


with  Borden’s  Instant  None  Such 


Borden’s  None  Such  Mince  Meat  is  completely  ready  to  use . . . 
a  tantalizing  blend  of  21  quality  ingredients— fragrant  spices, 
currants,  citrus,  raisins  and  apples,  blended  with  sugar  and 
condiments . . .  the  same  luscious  mince  meat  your  grandmother 
used  to  take  hours  to  prepare  in  the  old  days. 


And  now  it* s  so  easy:  i _ 

Just  make  a  pie  crust  from  your  favorite 
recipe  (we  suggest  Betty  Crocker  Pie  Crust 
Mix)  . . .  line  a  9-inch  pie  plate  ...  All  with 
the  1-lb.  12-oz.  jar  of  Instant  None  Such 
Mince  Meat*.  Moisten  edge  of  crust  with 
water;  cover  with  upper  crust  and  bake  in 
a  425°  F.  oven  about  30  minutes. 

Then  enjoy  a  mince  pie  your  own  grand¬ 
mother  would  envy— your  family  will  adore ! 
Try  it  topped  with  freshly  whipped  cream. 

♦Or  one  9-oz.  package  condenaed  None  Such  Mhiee 
Meat  prepared  according  to  directlone  on  package. 

•  lAeo.Th*  Bord*n  Compuny 

AVAILABLE  THROUGHOUT  U.S.A.  AND  IN  CANADA 


Mi^onFUBOS 


If  you  have  a  rfH*ipe  that  s  typical  of 
the  region  in  nhirh  you  live,  send  it  to 
“Reeipes,  l^.S.A.”  Editor,  (^o-ed,  33  ^'est 
42nd  St.,  New  York  36,  N.  Y.  include 
your  recipe  source — Mom’s  memory,  a 
cookbcMtk  (name,  authfir,  and  piililisher), 
or  whatever.  C.o-ed  will  pay  $1  for  every 
recipe  used  here. 


Thanksgiving  is  an  extra-special  day 
on  the  American  calendar,  a  day  filled 
with  the  best  in  food  and  family  feeling. 
Why  not  add  to  the  festivities  by  sur¬ 
prising  your  family  with  a  special  des¬ 
sert  you’ve  made  yourself?  Apples  and 
mincemeat  are  harvest  foods,  and  Paula 
Geers  of  Whitewright,  Tex.,  bakes  two 
desserts  with  them,  both  recipes  bor¬ 
rowed  from  her  grandmother. 

Apple  Yum-Yum 

1  large,  unpeeled,  cored  apple  for  each 
portion 

2  tablespoons  coconut 

2  tahlespo«>ns  brown  sugar 
.3  pecans,  chopped 
.3-4  dates,  cut  up 
1  toasted  marshmallow 

Mix  coconut,  sugar,  nuts  and  dates.  Fill 
center  of  apple  with  mixture.  Wrap  apple 
in  tin  foil  and  cook  20  to  30  minutes  in  hot 
oven,  until  tender.  Top  apple  witli  toasted 
marshmallow. 


Kay  Bullington 


Margaret  Ann  Fauver 


graduated  from  Pittsboro  High  School 
in  June,  is  now  using  hers  for  college. 

•  Margaret  Ann  Fauver,  winner  of 
the  Peter  Pan  Teen-Age  Foundation 
Scholarship  Award,  won  the  national 
award  because  of  her  outstanding  scho¬ 
lastic  achievements  and  her  distin¬ 
guished  community  service.  Margaret 
and  six  other  girls  were  chosen  by  a 
specially  selected  Board  of  Judges.  Each 
of  these  local  winners  won  $1,(K)()  and 
the  chance  to  compete  for  the  $3,000 
national  scholarship  award. 

Margaret,  a  graduate  of  Montgomery 
Blair  High  School  in  Silver  Spring, 
Maryland,  is  now  using  her  scholarship 
to  attend  Ohio  W'esleyan,  At  the  mo¬ 
ment,  the  18-year-old  co-ed  plans  to 
major  in  economics  and  business.  In 
high  school,  Margaret  was  a  Ciold  Key 
Winner  in  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  city-wide  writing  contest  and  was 
editor-in-chief  of  the  high  school  an¬ 
nual.  She  was  a  member  of  the  National 
Honor  Society,  the  Monogram  Swiety 
for  service  to  her  school.  Quill  and 
Scroll,  Thespians,  and  Mu  Alpha  Theta, 
the  national  mathematics  society. 

During  the  summer  of  19.58,  Mar¬ 
garet  spent  two  months  in  Finland  liv¬ 
ing  with  Helsinki  families  as  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  her  high  school  and  her 
community  in  the  Americans  .Abroad 
program.  A  member  of  the  local  Girl 
Scout  troop  for  10  years,  she  served  as 
one  of  two  troop  representatives  to  the 
Senior  Planning  Board  of  the  National 
Gapital  Gouncil,  which  coordinates 
activities  in  the  W'ashingtou  area. 


This  month  Co-ed  salutes  two  teen¬ 
agers  who  have  served  their  sch(X)ls 
and  communities  and  won  distinction 
for  their  varied  talents. 

•  Kay  Bullington  is  a  champion 
school  bus  driver.  She  received  the  title 
last  summer  by  being  named  one  of 
two  state  champions  at  the  annual 
school  bus  driver’s  roadeo  in  Ghapel 
Hill,  North  Garolina.  Kay  is  one  of 
8,.5()0  teen-agers  in  North  Carolina  who 
became  bus  drivers  during  the  past 
school  year. 

Kay  started  driving  a  school  bus  to 
and  from  Pittsboro  High  School  at  the 
beginning  of  her  semior  year.  She  drove 
over  26  miles  of  country  roads  every  day 
during  the  school  year.  When  she 
wasn’t  driving  the  bus,  she  kept  it 
parked  near  her  home.  Kay,  like  the 
other  15  drivers  in  her  school,  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  sweeping  out  her  bus  and 
keeping  it  clean. 

North  Carolina’s  bus  driver’s  roadeo 
is  an  annual  event  designed  to  stimu¬ 
late  safety  and  efficiency  among  the 
state’s  young  drivers.  Only  seniors  are 
allowed  to  participate  in  the  roadeo. 
Before  entering  the  state  event,  Kay 
won  the  district  roadeo  by  competing 
against  drivers  from  three  counties. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  two-day  state 
roadeo,  drivers  were  required  to  take 
a  w'ritten  test  of  1(X)  questions.  At  the 
end  of  the  second  day,  which  was  spent 
in  driving  through  the  skill  test  area, 
two  drivers— a  boy  and  a  girl— were 
crowned  state  champions.  Each  re¬ 
ceived  a  $.500  scholarship.  Kay,  w'ho 


Mincemeat  Southern  Cookies 

4  labl«‘!4pooii8  shortening 
14  rup  suKar 

1  ogg,  beaten 

1  rup  niinrenieat 
114  rups  flour 

2  teaspoons  bakinK  powder 

Cream  sliortening.  .Add  sugar  gradually 
creaming  until  light  and  fluffy.  Stir  in  egg 
and  mincemeat.  Sift  flour  and  baking  pow¬ 
der  together.  Add  to  mixture  and  blend 
well.  Drop  by  tcaspoonfuls  on  lightly 
greased  baking  sheet.  Bake  in  preheated 
(4(K)'’  F. )  oven  for  10-12  minutes.  Makes 
36  cookies. 


Rita  Tate  of  Union,  N.  J.,  suggests  a 
family  favorite  turkey  accompaniment. 


Fresh  Cranberry  Chutney 
2  rups  fresh  rranberries,  {(round 

1  rup  brown  sugar 
14  rup  src'dlrss  raisins 

2  tablespoons  finely  rhopped  onion 
2  tablespoons  lemon  juire 

I  teaspoon  salt 

Mix  all  ingredients  thoroughly.  Place  in 
refrigerator  an  hour  or  longer  to  blend 
fl.ivors.  Makes  154  cups. 
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Second  of  a  series 


these 


bones 


identify 

these 

cuts 


llodt  Imm 


Wedg*  boM 


LEARN  ABOUT  LAMB 


Direct  from  Meat  Headquarters 


called 


for 

Dry 

or 

Moist 

Cooking 

Methods 


Lsiii  chop 
Englisli  chap 
Kidney  diep 
Leiii  reost 
*R«ll«d  leia 


Rib  (rack)  roost 
Crown  roost 
Rft  chop 
Froneb  chop 
RRdots  or  Ireostf 


*Rollod  sirloin 


Sirloin  chop 


(with  dry  heat) 

oven -roasting:  Roast  in  a  slow  oven  (325*^.) 
fat  side  up,  on  a  rack  in  a  low,  open  pan.  Do  not 
sear  or  add  water.  Use  a  meat  thermometer 
175“F, — medium;  180®F. — well-done, 
oven-broiling:  Preheat  broiler  to  degree  re¬ 
quired  by  your  range  for  best  results.  Slash  fat 
edges  of  1  to  2  inch  thick  chops.  Broil  on  rack  3 
inches  from  heat  until  done  sis  desired.  Turn  once, 
pan-broiling  and  frying:  Chops  thinner  than 
1  inch  may  be  pan-broiled  in  a  heavy,  lightly 
gresised,  open  skillet.  Brown  well  on  both  sides. 
Reduce  heat.  Turn  as  neccjssary  to  cook  evenly. 
Use  no  water.  Sesison  as  desired.  To  pan-fry  use 
slightly  more  fat. 


Lsf  rsast 

Lsg  steak 

Reoadbeaecbeptt 
SepMire  cot, 
^relledsr 
^cuskiea  sheolder 
reosttf 
Skookt 


Rlode  beneckeptt 
Sqoare  cot, 
*ralieder 
*c«skioN  sbeolder 
roastft 
Sorotega  cbopf 


(with  moist  heat) 

braising  (includes  stewing) : 
Season  meat  or  dip  into 
sesisoned  flour.  Brown  slowly 
in  a  small  amount  of  hot  fat, 
turning  to  brown  evenly  in  a 
heavy  skillet  or  kettle.  Sesuson. 
Add  herbs,  spices  and  vegeta¬ 
bles  for  additional  seasoning  if 
desired,  and  a  small  amount  of 
liquid.  Cover  and  cook  until 
fork -tender  on  top  of  range  or 
in  a  350®F.  oven. 


All  Cuts  Rich  in  High-Quality  Meat  Protein 

The  concentrated  high-quality  protein  in  meat  supplies  the  body  with 
the  essential  amino  acids  needed  for  growth  and  repair  of  muscle  tissue 
and  blood,  building  resistance  to  infections,  and  supplementing  in¬ 
complete  protein  from  other  sources. 

♦  Boneless 

t  Must  he  cooked  by  moist  heat  methods 
tt  May  be  cooked  by  moist  or  dry  heat  methods 


Premium 


The  two  most  trusted 
words  in  meat. 
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Shortest  cut  to  blessed  comfort — 
absolute  confidence!  With  water¬ 
proof  panel  in  knit-to-fit  all-acetate 
tricot.  W  hite.  $1.00 


Slipover  Sweater 

(Continued  from  page  52) 

And  Roy  stood  there  looking  after  us 
as  we  started  toward  the  mountain 
together. 

VVe  stopped  at  the  gorge  but  we 
didn’t  stay  long.  Grace  did  most  of  the 
talking  and  and  1  did  the  listening  but 
I  didn’t  hear  everything  she  said.  I 
was  wild  with  joy,  for  I  was  thinking 
about  Jo-Anne  wearing  my  sweater. 

At  every  football  game  Jo-Anne  sat 
on  the  front  bleacher  and  yelled  for 
me.  And  Grace  yelled  for  Roy  Tom¬ 
linson.  Once  when  I  made  an  eighty- 
five-yard  run  for  a  touchdown,  Jo-Anne 
came  up  to  me  after  the  game  and 
kissed  me.  I  could  outkick,  outpass,  and 
outrun  Roy  Tomlinson.  And  I  didn’t 
brag  when  I  said  it.  He  earned  another 
stripe  that  season  and  so  did  I.  Grace 
sewed  Roy’s  third  stripe  on  his  sweater 
with  pride.  She  kept  the  sweater  clean 
as  a  pin.  I’ll  have  to  admit  she  kept 
it  cleaner  than  Jo-Anne  kept  mine. 

When  Grace  was  almost  sure  to  be 
valedictorian,  Roy  Tomlinson  could 
hardly  stand  the  idea  of  our  walking 
over  the  mountain  together.  He  walked 
with  us  to  the  edge  of  Gadsen.  But  he 
never  climbed  the  mountain  and  looked 
at  the  gorge.  He  could  just  as  well 
have  ccHne  along.  His  going  with  her 
didn’t  bother  me,  not  exactly.  She  did 
of  course  seem  close  to  me— like  a  sis¬ 
ter.  As  we  walked  along  together,  I 
saw  the  trees  along  the  ridge  where 
we  had  had  our  playhouses  and  grape¬ 
vine  swings.  I  saw  the  coves  w'here  we 
had  gathered  bouquets  of  trailing  arbu¬ 
tus  and  percoon.  And  tho.se  initials  on 
the  oak  remindetl  me  of  the  days  when 
we  were  little. 

It  w'as  in  the  basketball  season,  just 
before  the  regional  tournament,  when 
I  received  a  notice  from  the  bank  that 
my  note  was  due.  With  the  other  little 
cxpen.ses  I  had  at  school,  even  twenty- 
five  cerrts  wasn’t  easy  to  get. 

If  the  interest  is  hard  to  get.  I 
thought,  what  will  I  do  about  the  prin¬ 
cipal?  What  if  I  have  to  take  the 
sweater  from  Jo-Anne  and  sell  it  to 
make  a  payment  on  the  principal? 

But  when  my  mother  let  me  have 
fifty  cents  and  I  paid  the  interest,  I 
felt  much  lietter  and  didn’t  think  alwiit 
it  again  during  the  basketball  season. 
Jo-Anne  came  to  every  game  and  was 
always  urging  everybody  else  to  come. 
She  was  as  proud  of  me  and  the  way  I 
played  as  I  was  proud  of  her  and  the 
way  she  looked  in  my  sweater. 

Grace  was  never  so  talkative  and  gay 
and  popular  as  Jo-Anne  and  I  w’as  al¬ 
ways  glad  to  hear  anyone  pay  Grace 
compliments.  I  heard  Harley  Potters 
I  say  one  day,  “You  know’,  Grace  Hinton 


is  a  beautiful  girl.  Think,  she  comes 
five  miles  to  school  and  five  miles  home 
and  makes  the  highest  grades  in  her 
elass.  There’s  something  to  a  girl  who 
ean  do  that.” 

I  thought  so,  too.  All  through  the 
winters  when  snow  was  on  the  ground, 
and  the  winds  blew  harshly  on  the 
mountain,  she  and  I  had  w’alked  baek 
and  forth  to  school.  I  walked  in  front 
and  broke  the  path  through  new  fallen 
snow.  I  had  done  that  even  when  we 
went  to  Plum  Grove.  We  had  walked 
through  the  rain  and  sleet  together  and 
I  couldn’t  remember  a  day  that  she 
had  not  been  good-natured.  And  1 
knew  she  had  the  durability  and  the 
toughness  of  a  storm-battered  mountain 
oak.  I  didn’t  believe  there  was  another 
girl  in  Gadsen  High  School  who  could 
have  done  what  Grace  had  done.  Yet  I 
was  sure  I  would  never  go  back  to 
Grace.  I’d  alw’ays  love  Jo-Anne. 

I  only  hoped  that  Roy  Tomlinson 
appreciated  Grace.  I  got  a  little  tired 
of  looking  at  his  sweater  so  often. 
Sometimes  I  wondered  if  I  w'ere  jealous 
of  him  for  making  his  third  stripe.  But 
I  was  sure  I  wasn’t,  because  I  had  four, 
and  I  had  the  most  popular  and  beauti¬ 
ful  girl  in  the  w’orld.  I  decided  I  was 
tired  of  looking  at  it  just  because  Grace 
never  wore  an\  thing  else. 

When  the  heavy  snows  of  Januar>' 
and  February  passed  away  in  melted 
snow  and  rain  down  the  gorge  in  deep 
foaming  waters,  I  grew  as  melanchoK- 
as  the  song  of  this  swollen  little  winter 
river.  Jo-Anne  didn’t  know  what  was 
worrxing  me.  Sometimes  I  wished  she 
would  ask  but  she  never  did.  And  that 
hurt  me  too.  If  I  didn’t  always  smile  at 
something  she  said,  she  acted  impa¬ 
tient  with  me.  I’m  sure  I  could  not 
have  told  her  about  the  note  due  in 
April,  if  she  had  asked.  But  I  looketl 
for  some  kind  of  sympathy  because  I 
thought  I  needed  it  and  that  she  loved 
me  so  much  she  would  want  to  cheer 
me  up.  Instead,  she  kept  asking  me  if 
I  didn’t  love  her  and  if  I  did,  why 
didn’t  I  show  it  the  way  all  the  other 
boys  did? 

So  I  tried  my  l>est  to  cheer  up.  I 
didn’t  want  to  lose  her  but  I  did  have 
to  figure  out  some  way  to  make  money. 
I  couldn’t  hunt  now  even  if  I’d  change 
my  mind  alxnit  killing  animals.  Spring 
was  on  the  way  and  animal  pelts 
weren’t  good  now. 

One  day  Grace  .said  to  me,  “What  is 
the  matter  with  >'ou,  Shan?”  That  was 
in  late  March  and  we  were  watching 
the  blue  melted  snow  waters  roll  down 
the  gorge  where  the  white  dogwootl 
sprays  bent  down  to  touch  them.  “1 
know  something  is  bothering  you.” 

“No,  it  isn’t,”  I  said.  “I’m  all  right.” 

(Continued  on  jHige  60) 
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Conceals  imperfections  . . .  you  can 
actually  feel  it  heal! 

Recent  medical  discoveries  reveal  that 
not  just  one  but  two  types  of  skin  glands 
—oil  glands  and  perspiration  glands— 
are  chiefly  responsible  for  teen-age 
pimples  and  acne.  NEW  CUTITONE  — 
created  by  Cuticura— is  the  firtt  and 
only  medication  specifically  formulated 
to  deal  with  both  these  problems. 

CUTITONE  checks  the  overflow  of  oil 
and  the  excess  perspiration  that 
spreads  and  aggravates  infection.  An 
exclusive,  astring^ent  ingredient  called 
*Alchloral  works  instantly,  with  gentle 
controlling  action! 


Swiftly  CUTITONE  goes  to  work  to 
promote  new,  healthy  tissue  growth— 
tighten  enlarged  pore  openings— pro¬ 
tect  against  further  infection  with  a 
continuous  antiseptic  action. 

You  know  CUTITONE  is  working  be¬ 
cause  you  can  actually  feel  it  work. 
But  you  can’t  »ee  anything— because 
your  blemishes  are  softly,  subtly  con¬ 
cealed  ! 

Eight  leading  tkin  speeialiats  re¬ 
port  outstanding  results  in  clinical 
tests  of  SIS  cases.  And  in  comparative 
tests  with  leading  blemish  prepara¬ 
tions  9  out  of  10  teen  agers  preferred 
CUTITONE! 


Pleasantly  scented,  greaseless,  skin- 
toned  CUTITONE  with  astringent 
*Alehloral  is  the  modem  answer  to  the 
age-old  problem  of  teen-age  skin . . .  the 
first  to  give  teen  agers  real  freedom 
from  this  embarrassment.  Ask  at  drug 
counters  for  CUTITONE  by  Cuticura. 


IMNV  ttKtMTONVO 


'Akhlorol  i<  Cwticura's  own  noiiM  for 
Aluminwio  Chlerhydroiy  Allowtoliiato 


The  last  word  in  acne  treatment  by  Cuticura  .  .  .  world’s  best  known  name  in  skin  care. 
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Cutitone 

New  skin-toned,  medicated,  astringent  formula  for  instant  blemish  control 


NOW  is  the  time  to 
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Need  more?  60  for  $2 


Arc  yev  th«  "hod- 
••f  with  th«  mott- 
•*' "?  Or  th«  guMt 
who  mak»f  th«  party 
"go"?  A  f«w  basic 
bits  of  "know-how" 
can  mako  you  fool 
moro  at  oaso,  whoth- 
or  you'ro  at  a  cook- 
out  or  a  prom. 

Tost  your  party 
I.  Q.  by  Moing  how 
many  of  tho  tiarrod 
(*)  itomt  in  tho  puxzio 
you  can  idontify.  You 
got  2  points  for  oach 
corroct  word,  forfoct 
scoro:  120.  Tho  an- 
swors  aro  on  pogo 
68,  but  don't  look 


"  1.  You’ll  dance  most  often  with  your 


*  1.  Be  near  the  _  when  your 

guests  leave. 

2.  American  League  (ahhr.). 

3.  Implement  used  for  some  work. 

4.  One  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

5.  Grew  old. 

6.  Youths. 

7.  Short  for  “morning.” 

•  8.  A  Ixjy  introduces  him _ when 

asking  for  a  dance. 

“  9.  The  hostess  shows  guests  where  to 

leave  their _ _ 

*11.  _  food  that  is  easily  prepared. 

*12.  “I’m  glad  you  could  _ says 

the  hostess  to  departing  guests. 

14.  Sixth  note  of  the  musical  scale. 

16.  Work  hard  and  continuously. 

2.3.  Each— as  _  pencil. 

24.  Long-haired  wild  ox  of  Tibet. 

25.  Possesses. 

26.  Take  food. 

29.  Lower  part  of  wall  decorated  differ¬ 
ently  from  tlie  rest. 

*30.  Guests’  parents  expect  at  least  one 

_  present  at  your  party. 

32.  Asserts. 

*33.  Be  tactful  with  a  _ 

37.  Prepare  for  publication. 

38.  Main  stalk  of  a  plant. 

39.  Additional. 

*40.  A  boy  shoidd  know  how  to  cut _ 

*41.  Prepare  a _ of  games  to  play. 

42.  Repetition  of  a  sound. 

*43.  A  formal _  _ is  worn  at  a  prom, 

48.  Third  note  of  the  musical  scale. 

50.  Either. 

My  score _ 


5.  Exclamation  of  sorrow. 

"  9.  A  corsage  shoidd  harmonize  witii  the 

_ of  the  girl’s  dress. 

*10.  For  variety,  plan  many _ _ 

12.  Sound  made  by  a  dove. 

13.  Lubricated. 

15.  Permit. 

17.  Used  for  rowing. 

*18.  The  girl  _  the  way  to  tlie 

dance  floor. 

19.  To  and _ 

20.  Mount  (abbr.). 

21.  Six  in  Roman  numerals. 

22.  Catch  sight  of. 

25.  Back  part  of  the  foot. 

27.  Each  {abbr.). 

28.  Anti-aircraft  (abbr.). 

*29.  For  a  boy,  “semi-formal”  means  a 

_ suit— usually  navy  blue. 

*31.  A _ is  permitted  to  cut  in. 

34.  Short  word  for  “advertisement.” 

35.  Virginia  {abbr.). 

36.  Owed,  as  a  debt. 

*38.  Greet  the  chaperons  with  a _ 

43.  Obtain. 

*44.  The  good  hostess  introduces  a  stran¬ 
ger  to  an  _ -47  Across. 

45.  Anything  that  invigorates. 

46.  Metal-bearing  rock. 

*47.  See  44  Across. 

*49.  When  a  guest _ off,  invite 

him  to  perform. 

*51.  Your  invitation  should  include:  date, 


•  Beautiful  silk  finish  paper 

•  Wallet  size  2Vi"x3Vi" 

•  Just  pennies  per  picture 

Just  send  $1  with  your  favorite 
portrait  or  snapshot  (raturned 
unharmed). 

Yon  will  b*  gfaef  yev  did! 


Money 


•crasher. 


WALLET  PHOTO  CO 

nex  C,  Hillside,  N.  J. 

□  25  Swap  PHOTOS  from  one  pose,  $1.00  enclosed 

□  60  Swap  PHOTOS  from  one  pose,  $2.00  enclosed 
n  I  cacitsc  2$c  tar  SUPER  SPEER  SERVICE 

I  enclose  portrait  photo  or  snapshot  which  jrou 
will  return  unharmed. 

NAME _ 

ADDRESS . . . 

CITY 


•STATE 


52.  Ripped. 
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CORN  FLAKE 
MACAROONS 


'TfT“— ««B.  U.  S.  Pot.  Off.  Copr,  1959,  Pot  MiNi  Co. 


Smwct  cookijA  vmhe^ 


Vi  cup  PET  Evaporated  Milk 
2  Tabletp.  butter  or  margarine 
%  cup  sugar 
teasp.  vanilla 
1  Vi  cups  corn  flakes 
1  cup  coconut 

cup  broken  nuts  (can  omit) 


CO'RH  FLAKE 
MACA-ROONS! 

RICH  AND  CHEWY  .  .  .  WITH  NO  BAKING! 

PET  Milk  macaroons  are  mixed  in  minutes  and  there’s 
no  baking  at  all!  Thin  milk  could  never  do  it  .  .  .  only 
double -rich  PET  blends  the  sugar  and  butter  quickly, 
easily,  to  combine  coconut,  corn  flakes  and  nuts  into 
chewy,  delicious  cookies. 

Make  a  batch  the  next  time  you  have  friends  coming 
over.  You’ll  learn  to  rely  on  PET  for  the  easy,  extra 
tempting  cookies  and  candies  that  really  do  you  proud! 


In  a  1  -quart  saucepan  mix  PET 
Milk,  butter  and  sugar.  Cook  and 
stir  to  a  full,  all-over  boil.  Continue 
to  boil  and  stir  over  medium  heat 
for  2  minutes.  Take  off  heat  and 
stir  in  rest  of  ingredients.  With  2 
teaspoons,  drop  on  waxed  paper. 
These  cookies  get  Arm  as  soon  as 
they  cool,  so  work  fast  while  drop¬ 
ping  them.  Let  stond  until  set. 
Makes 
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Slipover  Sweater 

{Conthmed  from  page  56) 


“If  I  can  ever  help  you,  I’ll  be  glad 
to,”  she  said.  “Just  let  me  know.” 

Her  words  made  me  feel  better.  I 
didn’t  want  to  tell  her  that  I’d  never 
l>een  in  debt  before  and  that  a  debt 
worried  me.  So  I  didn’t  say  anything. 

After  the  snow  had  melted  from  the 
mountain,  I  grew  more  despondent. 
Neither  the  sight  of  Jo- Anne  nor  of 
Grace  could  cheer  me.  My  grades  went 
down  and  some  of  the  teachers  asked 
me  what  had  happened  to  me.  Every¬ 
one  around  me  seemed  happy,  for  April 
had  come  again. 

Grace  coaxed  me  again  one  day  to 
tell  her  what  was  wrong.  “You  always 
like  spring  on  the  mountain,”  she  said. 

Then  I  decided  I  had  to  tell  some¬ 
body  my  trouble  and  she  was  the  one 
to  tell.  “Grace,”  I  confessed,  “I  need 
money— ten  dollars!” 

“I  don’t  have  it,”  Grace  said  quietly. 
“If  I  did,  yon  cotdd  have  it.  But  that 
doesn’t  help.  .Maybe  I’ll  think  of  a 
way.  .  .  .” 

I  didn’t  think  she  w’ould,  but  it  made 
me  feel  better— just  to  share  my  worry. 

On  April  eighteenth  something  hap¬ 
pened  to  me  that  the  whole  school  wit¬ 
nessed.  We  were  gathering  for  assem¬ 
bly  period  when  Jo-.\nne  handed  my 
sweater  back  to  me! 

“I’m  tired  of  it,”  she  said,  without 
the  pretty  smile  on  her  lips.  “And  I’m 
tired  of  yonr  ways.  You  go  around  with 
your  lower  lip  drooped  as  if  the  world 
had  turned  upside  down  and  smashed 
you.  Yon  never  have  anything  to  say. 
You’ve  just  become  a  bore  and  every¬ 
body  knows  it.”  She  left  me  standing 
there  with  my  sweater  in  my  hand. 

I  was  stunned.  I  couldn’t  speak.  My 
face  grew  hot  and  I  felt  everybody 
looking  at  me.  When  I  looked  up  I  saw 
Grace  and  Roy  standing  at  the  other 
side  of  the  auditorium.  They  were  look¬ 
ing  in  my  direction  and  Grace  sudden- 


Fritndship  Photos'  excitingly  new  different  Shtdowbox 
Prints  with  deep  sunk  embossing  end  softly  rounded 
corners  add  subtle  glamour  to  that  treasured  snapshot. 
Prints  are  wallet  size  2yi*  x  3Vi*.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

EXTRA  BONUS  —  FREE  WITH  EACH  $2  ORDER 
>  4'  X  6*  PRINCESS  PORTRAIT  ENLARGEMENT. 
FRIENDSHIP  PHOTOS.  DEPT.  P-96  QUIHCY  19,  MASS. 


ly  started  to  talk  to  Roy  and  neither 
looked  my  way  again.  I  don’t  know 
how  I  got  through  that  day  at  school. 

After  school  I  didn’t  wait  for  Grace. 

I  hurried  out  and  away  from  them  all. 
But  just  as  I  started  up  the  mountain, 
Grace  overtook  me. 

“I’ve  thought  of  .something,  Shan. 

I  know  a  way  to  get  ten  dollars.” 

I  looked  at  her  without  speaking.  I 
was  still  stunned. 

“You  know  there’s  a  big  price  at 
Dave  Darby’s  store  for  roots  and  hides 
and  poultry,”  she  said,  speaking  quick¬ 
ly.  “I  noticed  that  sign  yesterday.  And 
you  know  the  coves  above  the  gorges 
are  filled  with  gin.seng,  yellowroot,  and 
May  apple  root.” 

She  waited  for  me  to  speak.  I  walked 
in  silence  for  a  while,  thinking  it  was 
all  too  late  now— thinking  I’d  .sell  my 
sweater  for  whatever  I  could  get  for  it. 

“When  is  the  note  due?”  she  asked. 

“Ten  more  days,”  I  said.  “April 
twenty-eighth.” 

“We’ll  have  it  by  then,”  she  said. 

We,  I  thought.  I  looked  at  her  and 
thought  of  Jo-Anne.  Jo-Anne  was  pret¬ 
ty  and  gay  and  popular  but  her  face 
had  changed  in  my  mind.  I  began  to 
wonder  if  all  that  gaiety  was  real— and 
what  she  had  meant  by  “love.”  I  was 
too  puzzled  to  think  anything  out. 

Grace  and  I  walked  along  silently. 
We  didn’t  stop  at  the  gorge  because 
Grace  had  suggested  that  we  go  into 
the  cove.  I  just  followed  along  and 
started  to  hunt  ginseng  with  Grace. 

I  never  saw  anyone  before  who 
could  find  three-prong  and  four-prong 
ginseng  like  Grace.  We  found  patches 
of  yellowroot  and  May  apple.  We 
filled  our  lunch  pails  with  these  pre¬ 
cious  roots  and  I  took  them  home, 
strung  them  the  way  Mom  used  to 
and  hung  them  on  nails  driven  on  the 
wall  above  our  store. 

We  stopped  every  evening  that 
week  and  gathered  wild  roots  and  I 
brought  them  home  to  dry.  On  April 
twenty-seventh,  one  day  before  my 
note  was  due— and  I  had  already  re¬ 
ceived  the  notice— I  took  a  small  paper 
sack  of  dried  May  apple  roots,  a  small 
sack  of  yellowroot,  and  more  than  a 
pound  of  the  precious  ginseng  roots  to 
Dave  Darby,  When  he  was  through 
weighing  the  roots  he  did  some  figur¬ 
ing.  Then  he  said,  “It  all  comes  to  six¬ 
teen  dollars  if  you  trade  it  out  here.” 

“How  much  if  I  take  cash?”  I  asked. 

“Fifteen  dollars,”  he  said. 

“Let  me  have  the  cash.” 

I  went  straight  to  the  Citizens’  State 
Bank  and  paid  off  my  note.  And  I  had 
five  dollars  for  Grace.  I  never  felt  bet¬ 
ter,  not  even  \\hen  I  was  so  much  in 
love  with  Jo-.\nne. 

As  I  walked  home  with  Grace  I  told 


GINGER 

A  CO-ED  CARTOON 


"Oh,  I'm  sure  electrodynamics  is  my 
favorite  subject,  too  —  what  is  it?" 


her  how  much  the  roots  had  brought. 
“This  is  not  your  half,”  I  said  as  I  gave 
her  the  five  dollars,  “but  we’ll  dig 
more  until  we  get  your  share.  I  paid 
my  note.” 

“Wonderful,”  she  said,  smiling  at  me. 

I  looked  at  Grace.  Whatever  had 
been  wrong  with  me,  I  wondered.  Why 
didn’t  I  see  l)efore  that  she  had  Ireauty 
such  as  Jo-Anne  cniuld  never  have? 
Grace  was  as  beautiful  as  our  moun¬ 
tain  was  in  April,  prettier  than  a  blos¬ 
som  of  wild  phlox  or  a  mountain 
daisy.  She  was  as  solid  as  the  jutted 
cliffs,  I  thought,  and  as  durable  as 
the  mountain  oaks. 

“Now  ask  me  if  there  is  anything 
more  I  want  from  you,”  I  said  as  I 
took  her  arm  to  help  her  up  the  moun¬ 
tain  toward  the  gorge  and  the  wild- 
root  coves. 

“What  is  it?”  she  asked  quickly. 

“Take  off  Roy  Tomlinson’s  sweater,” 
I  said.  “I’m  tired  of  kmking  at  it.” 

“But  what  will  I  do  without  it?”  she 
said.  “It  keeps  me  warm.” 

I  didn’t  answer.  I  started  to  pull  off 
mine.  Then  I  felt  her  hand  on  my  arm. 
“No,  Shan,”  she  said.  “Keep  it  a  while. 
I  couldn’t  wear  it  yet.” 

We  stood  silently  on  the  mountain 
path  and  looked  at  each  other.  “I 
couldn’t  wear  it  yet,”  she  had  said.  And 
that  was  all  the  promise  I  needed.  I 
knew  how  fine  she  was  and  I  was  proud 
that  she  would  not  discard  Roy  Tom¬ 
linson’s  sweater  as  Jo-.\nne  had  done, 
without  a  word  to  him  first. 

I  didn’t  know  what  she  was  think¬ 
ing  as  we  started  down  the  path  and 
she  didn’t  know  what  I  was  thinking. 
But  I  didn’t  ask  her,  and  she  didn’t 
ask  me. 
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ThaV»  right!  Five  of  the$e 
wonderful  books  can  be  yours 
,.,for  only  $1.00! 

Treat  yourself  to  real 
reading  fun  —  and  save  money  —  by 
stocking  up  on  these  pleasure- 
loaded  pocket-sise  books  NOW'! 

Be  smart  — get  10^  15  or 
even  all  20  at  these  low, 
low,  bargain  prices! 


Mail  order  to: 

READERS'  CHOICE,  33  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


HOW  TO  ORDER:  Here’s  how  to  take  advantage  of  this  offer.  Write  the  number  of 
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11.  CANDY  STRIKRS,  Lm  WywRhawi. 
Pretty  Bonnie  Schuyl*r  becomes  a 
nurse’s  aide-snd  findc  a  new  world 
of  excitement  and  romance! 

12.  PARTY  PERFECT,  Cay  Nead.  From 
Co-ed’s  poiMlar  feature  —  a  whole 
bookful  of  ideas  on  (ames,  menus, 
entertainment,  decoratini,  etc. 

13.  SEWINC  IS  FUN,  Edith  Pawl. 
Make  aprons,  belts,  placemats,  love¬ 
ly  gifts  for  others  -  for  yourself! 
Practical,  easy-to-use  guide  for 
novice  sewers. 


1.  BOY  OATES  GIRL,  Cay  Head.  An¬ 
swers  hundreds  of  questions  you’ve 
asked  on  dating,  manners,  clothes, 
family  relationships,  etc.  What  every 
teen  ager  should  know! 

2.  HI  THERE,  HIGH  SCHOOL,  Cay 
Head.  Illustrated  edition  contains 
hundreds  of  tips  on  how  to  make 
yourself  count  in  school  life.  Blue¬ 
print  to  poise  and  popularity,  by  one 
of  teenagers'  favorite  authors. 

3.  ETIQUEHE  FOR  YOUNG  MODERNS, 
Cay  Head.  Ideal  guide  by  your  fa¬ 
vorite  Co-ed  columnist!  "What-to- 
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14.  YOURS  TILL  NIAGARA  FALU, 
Lilliaa  Marrisan.  Claver,  supar-funny 
verses- laughed  over  by  boys  and 
girls  across  the  nation.  Tops  for 
signing  autograph  books.  Great  for 
a  barrel  of  chuckles! 


4.  HIGH  TRAIL,  Viviaa  Bach.  Why 
does  Chloe  cross  icy  mountains 
alone,  risking  death  at  every  step? 
You’ll  thrill  to  her  courage-love  it 
when  she  meets  the  young  men  who 
join  her  In  her  dangerous  mission! 

5.  INVINCIBLE  LOUISA,  Caraelia 
Meigs.  Warm-hearted  biography  of 
Louisa  M.  Alcott,  famed  author  of 
LIHLE  WOMEN. 

S.  SENIOR  YEAR,  Aaae  Emory.  Sally 
faces  that  all-important  year-a  year 
of  fun,  troubles,  decisions. 

7.  BEST  SHORT  SHORTS,  Eric  Bernr, 
ed.  35  fast-moving  tales,  each  with 
a  surprise  ending.  Fascinating  read¬ 
ing! 

S.  PROM  TROUBLE,  lamas  L  Sum¬ 
mers.  Romance,  hi-jinks  and  fun  get 
all  mixed  up  when  the  junior-class 
president  gets  tangled  in  high- 
school  politics. 

S.  FOR  GIRLS  ONLY,  Sylvia  Schaaiaa, 
ed.  Eleven  wonderful  stories  —  all 
chosen  by  a  Co-ed  editor-all  about 
the  bittersweet  happiness  of  young 
love. 

10.  FOR  BOYS  ONLY,  Eric  Dorter, 
ed.  An  even  dozen  stories,  packed 
with  thrills  . . .  adventure  . . .  sports 
...  and  laughs.  Written  especially 
for  boys- grand  date  bait! 


IS.  STORY  OF  HELEN  KELLER,  Lare- 
aa  A.  Hiefcok.  True,  unforgettable 
story  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
women  of  our  century. 

IS.  MYSTERY  OF  THE  GREEN  CAT, 
Phyllis  Whitaey.  Does  the  green  cat 
hold  the  key  to  the  secret?  Andy, 
his  brother  and  sisters  think  It  does. 
A  super  puzzler! 


17.  MAMA’S  BANK  ACCOUNT,  Kath- 
rye  Farbas.  Here’s  the  whole  famous 
true  story  of  one  of  America’s  very 
favorite  mothers  -  merry-hoarted, 
loving  "Mama"  and  her  hilarious 
family. 

IS.  THE  BABY  SIHER’S  GUIDE,  Mary 
Furtoag  Moaro.  Authoritative  answers 
to  all  questions  .  .  .  also  playtime 
ideas,  emergency  rules. 


IS.  JUNIDR  MISS,  Sally  Bansaa. 

Wonderful,  rib-tickling  adventures  of 
Judy  Graves  whose  problems,  you 
may  find,  are  very  much  Ilka  your 
own! 


20.  MORE  BOBBY  SOX,  Marty  Uaks. 
More  of  the  best,  the  most  uproar¬ 
ious  cartoons  about  Emmy  Lou,  the 
teen-ager's  favorite. 
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HAS  AN  IDEA 

BITTEN  YOU? 


Would  it  make  a  good 
short  story, 
poem,  play  or  essay? 


Write  it  down! 

Enter  it  in  the 
1961 

SCHOLASTIC  MAGAZINES 

W  riting 

Awards 

Sponsored  by  the  W.  A.  SheofFer  Pen  Co. 

More  than  .S4,7(K)  in  cash  prizes, 
plus  otlier  awards,  including  Sheaffer 
Skripsert  fountain  pens  and  two  four- 
year  college  scholarships  for  high 
school  seniors. 

Separate  Divisions  for  Junior  and 
Senior  High  School  Students. 

It’s  important  to  know  and  follow 
the  rules.  .\sk  your  English  teacher 
about  them,  or  write  for  a  free  rides 
folder  to: 

SCHOLASTIC  MAGAZINES 
WRITING  AWARDS 

33  West  42nd  St. 

New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


Importance  of  Advertising  in  Co-ed 


Advertising  is  an  essential  part 
of  most  American  magazines,  in¬ 
cluding  Co-ed.  The  income  from  adver¬ 
tising  makes  it  possible  for  Co-ed  to 
publish  a  bigger  magazine,  with  more 
colorful  covers  and  better  stories,  arti¬ 
cles,  and  pictures  than  could  be  pub¬ 
lished  at  the  same  .subscription  price  if 
there  were  no  advertising. 

In  our  country  and  most  others  where 
goods  are  plentiful,  advertising  is  an  es¬ 
sential  cog  in  the  machinery  of  com¬ 
merce.  Every  American  individual  and 
family  is  dependent  in  one  way  or  an¬ 
other  on  commerce— that  is,  on  the  buy¬ 
ing  and  selling  of  goods.  Everybody  is 
a  buyer  of  goixls  and  services,  .adver¬ 
tising  keeps  you  informed  about  what 
is  available  to  buy,  and  it  helps  sell  to 
all  the  people  more  goods  than  could 
be  sold  without  advertising.  It  is  this 
large  sale  of  goods  which  has  done  so 
much  to  make  the  American  standard  of 
living  among  the  highest  in  the  world. 

Most  of  the  ad\ertising  in  Co-ed  is 
intended  to  give  you  information  about 


a  product  or  service,  in  the  hope  that 
you  and  your  family  will  buy  the  prod¬ 
ucts  or  services  of  the  company  who.se 
ad  you  have  read. 

Some  of  the  advertisements  invite 
you  to  return  a  couixm,  to  enter  a  con¬ 
test,  or  to  request  merchandise  which 
you  are  expected  to  sell. 

Before  you  fill  out  and  mail  a  coupon, 
please  read  carefully  every  word  of  the 
advertisement.  If  .some  part  of  the  mes¬ 
sage  or  offer  is  not  clear  to  you,  ask 
your  parents  or  teacher  for  assistance. 

Remember  that  Co-ed  not  only  stands 
behind  the  advertiser,  but  stands  be¬ 
hind  yoti.  VVT‘  carefully  check  every  ad¬ 
vertisement  before  publication,  and  if 
we  consider  it  improper  in  any  respect, 
or  misleading  in  its  message,  we  will 
not  publish  it.  Even  with  this  precau¬ 
tion,  some  reader  might  misunderstand 
the  terms  of  an  offer,  through  no  fault 
of  her  own.  If  this  ever  happens  to  you, 
plea.se  write  a  letter  explaining  the  mat¬ 
ter  to  the  Publisher,  Co-ed,  -Tl  West 
42nd  Street,  New  York  .36,  N.  Y. 


What  Next! 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

•  Exhale!  Inhale!  At  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity,  researchers  are  also  working  on 
the  moon-oxygen  problem.  On  the 
theory  that  meteorites  fall  on  the  moon 
as  they  do  on  earth,  these  re.searchers 
are  experimenting  w’ith  stony  meteor¬ 
ites,  which  contain  about  36!f  oxygen. 
Heating  such  material  to  1,()(K)"  centi¬ 
grade  produces  a  yield  of  about  three 
to  four  pounds  of  oxygen  for  each  1(K) 
pounds  of  meteorite.  Cooking  the  stones 
at  a  higher  temperature  would  prob¬ 
ably  yield  a  far  greater  supply  of  oxy¬ 
gen.  Experts  say  a  five-man  moon  crew' 
could  get  enough  oxygen  by  cooking 
about  100  pounds  of  meteorite  ma¬ 
terial  every  day. 

M'hat  a  recipe!  Take  100  pounds  of 
meteorite,  cook  thoroughly  at  1,(K)0” 

.  .  .  and  breathe  in! 

•  Moon  Carrots  and  Moon  Peas!  Food, 
of  course,  presents  another  problem  to 
the  m(M)n  explorers.  Space  scientists  at 
Farmihgdale,  N.  Y.,  are  using  a  “moon 
garden”  to  study  RkxI  for  airmen  in  orbit. 
In  this  garden,  ordinary  vegetables  are 
Ix'ing  grow  n  under  reduced  air  pressure. 

One  (piestion  under  study  is  whether 
indigestible  plant  filx*rs  can  be  turned 
into  digestible  focxl  by  sudden  exposure 
into  a  cold  vacuum  from  a  warm,  pres¬ 
surized  space  cabin,  .\ceording  to  Dr. 
Norman  Barr,  if  a  heated  weed  stem  is 
suddenly  exposed  to  vacuum,  tiny  ex¬ 
plosions  in  the  plant  cells  will  break  the 


cell  walls,  freeing  proteins  that  can  lx; 
digested  by  man.  (Sounds  chilling  and 
filling,  but  not  exactlj-  thrilling,  we 
would  say.) 

No  matter  how  romantic  the  moon 
may  seem  from  a  distance,  it  is  actually 
an  airless  desert.  The  gravity  is  very 
low.  There  is  no  soil,  ix)  nitrogen  to 
nurture  growing  things.  There  is  no 
sunlight,  no  water  for  irrigation.  In  fact, 
the  moon  would  .seem  to  Ix'  the  last 
place  in  the  universe  for  any  sort  of 
garden  to  prosper. 

VV'hy  try? 

The  chief  moon-gardener  of  Farm- 
ingdale,  Mr.  Harold  Rind,  feels  that  it 
is  absolutely  necessars-  to  find  a  way  to 
prixluce  foixl  right  on  the  mixm.  This 
will  certainly  Ix'  true  if  a  man  is  to  re¬ 
main  there  for  any  length  of  time,  main¬ 
taining  a  base  for  long-term  lunar 
ob.serv'ation. 

Will  vegetables  con.sent  to  grow  where 
there  is  no  light?  Will  they  grow  upside- 
down,  with  no  gravity  force  to  pull 
them  in  the  usual  direction?  No  one  is 
quite  sure,  as  yet.  But  the  moon-farmers 
are  hard  at  work,  determined  that  even 
if  you’re  out  of  this  worlil,  you  still 
ought  to  eat  your  spinach! 


Send  any  »iie  phate  far  25 
inch  photoi  on  lilk 
finish  papnr.  Money  bock 
guarantoo.  60  for  $3.00,  100 
for  $3.00. 
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MENU 


FIRST  COURSE:  Libby's  Tomato  Juice  with 
celery  stick  stirrers 


HASHBURGERS  DE  LUXE 


Open  both  ends  of  2  15H-oz-  cans 
of  Libby’s  Corned  Beef  Hash.  (It’s 
made  with  lots  of  lean  meat  with 
good  Idaho  potatoes,  you  know.) 
Push  out  each  roll  of* hash  whole; 
cut  into  four  patties.  "Rough” 


tops  with  a  fork  before  broiling  for 
8  minutes.  Garnish  with  Libby’s 
Pickles  cut  into  “fans,”  and  serve 
on  toasted  buns,  with  crisp  cole¬ 
slaw  sparked  with  Libby’s  Pine¬ 
apple  Chunks.  8  servings. 


FROZEN  FRUIT  COCKTAIL  SALAD 

Soften  1  tsp.  unflavored  gelatin  in  cup  chopped  nuts,  and  a  well- 

2  tbsps.  lemon  juice;  dissolve  over  drained  No.  2H  can  of  color- 
hot  water.  Blend  1  3-oz.  package  bright  Libby’s  Fruit  Cocktail, 
cream  cheese  with  ]4  cup  mayon-  Pour  into  wax  paper-lined  ice  tray; 
naise  and  a  dash  of  salt.  Stir  in  freeze  until  firm.  Shortly  before 
gelatin.  Beat  %  cup  whipping  serving  time,  turn  onto  platter,  cut 
cream  stiff,  adding  cup  sugar  into  thick  slices  and  garnish  with 
gradually.  Fold  in  cheese  mixture,  watercress.  8  servings. 


ONION  CRISP”  CASSEROLE 


A  sure  hit  with  a  hungry  crowd! 
Put  2  cans  of  Libby’s  Deep  Brown 
Beans  with  their  own  spicy  sauce 
into  a  greased  casserole.  Top  them 
with  thick  tomato  slices,  dotted 
with  butter.  Finish  off  with  a  4-oz. 


package  of  Libby’s  Frozen  French 
Fried  Onion  Rings.  Add  plenty  of 
salt  and  pepper.  Bake  in  a  moderate 
oven  (350°)  till  beans  are  bubbling 
hot,  and  onion  rings  golden -crisp 
—about  40  minutes.  8  servings. 


FOR  DESSERT:  Libby’s  Pumpkin  Pie 


Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby,  Chicago  4,  Illinois 


A  for  students 
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Run,  Sheep,  Run 

(Continued  front  page  29) 

That  week  Laurie  and  Peggy  were 
in  charge  of  the  big  Social  Events  bul¬ 
letin  board  in  the  main-floor  hall.  They 
put  up  a  silhouette  of  a  couple  dancing; 
all  around  it  were  balloon-shai^ed 
pieces  of  paper,  each  one  bearing  the 
names  of  a  couple  who  were  dated  for 
the  ball. 

It  was  a  cute  idea,  and  attracted  a 
lot  of  attention.  “A  very  good  layout,” 
Barney  said,  looking  at  it  specidatively. 
“But  something  seems  to  be  missing.” 

I  rememlrered  what  he'd  said  the 
next  morning  when  I  looked  at  the 
lM)ard.  A  new  balloon  had  been  added; 
crude  and  sloppily  lettered,  obviously 
a  prank,  it  bore  the  names  of  Rick 
Sanders  and  Mattie  Babcoc'k. 

^loW  that  I  look  back,  I  don’t  know 
why  I  didn’t  reach  up  aud  take  it 
down.  I  thought  of  it,  but  Barney  was 
there,  waiting  for  me  to  laugh.  I  re- 
meml>er  thinking  I’d  come  back  later 
when  no  one  was  around,  but  later 
turned  out  to  be  too  late,  because  when 
I  looked  up,  Mattie  was  standing  there. 

I  think  even  Mattie  ought  to  have 
known  it  was  a  joke.  I  don’t  think  even 
she  could  have  believed  it,  but  just 
then,  when  the  silence  was  so  thick 
you  could  almost  see  it,  Rick  Sanders 
came  down  the  corridor. 

It  would  have  been  better  if  he’d  got 
mad,  but  Rick  prides  himself  on  being 
a  good  sport. 

He  handled  this  strictly  in  character. 
He  IcKiked  at  the  board,  and  there 
wa.sn’t  a  flicker  of  irritation  across  his 
face.  He  turned  to  Mattie  and  smiled. 
He  cocked  an  eyebrow  at  her  and 
winked.  “VV^ell,  Mattie,”  he  said,  “it 
looks  like  we’re  a  couple.” 

It  was  a  smooth  way  to  pass  it  off. 
Mattie  should  have  known  that  it  was 
ju.st  a  way  of  talking.  After  all,  once  I 
helped  Rick  with  a  theme  and  he  said, 
“You’re  the  light  of  my  life,  Nancy, 
NN'ill  you  marry  me?”  but  I  didn’t  go 
out  and  buy  a  trousseau. 

But  Mattie  didn’t  understand  about 
banter  and  chitchat.  I  watched  her 
smiling  and  nodding  and  blushing,  and 
a  sick  feeling  txvisted  in  my  stomach. 

The  story  bubbled  through  the 
school  all  day.  “She  actually  believes 
it.”  Peggy  Allen  said  incredulously. 
“Can  you  imagine?  She’s  clumping 
around  on  pink  clouds.” 

Mattie  waited  for  me  outside  my  la.st 
class.  “I  need  your  advice,  Nancy,”  she 
said  earnestly.  “About  the  Senior  Ball.” 

I  could  feel  myself  getting  cold  all 
over.  She  grabbed  my  arm.  “You  see,” 


she  said,  “I  don’t  have  a  formal.  Back 
in  Danfield,  we  didn’t  have  any  formal 
parties,  so  I  didn’t  need  one.  But  now—” 

She  laughed  happily,  and  I  couldn’t 
even  look  at  her.  “Anyway,”  she  went 
on,  “I’ve  been  thinking  about  it  for 
quite  a  while  now,  and  I  talked  to  my 
mother,  and  she  has  this  purple  velvet 
evening  dress.  It’s  old  and  it’s  not  in 
style  or  anything,  but  the  material’s 
good,  and  she  thought  she  could  make 
it  over  for  me.  Nancy,  do  you  think 
that  wojild  be  all  right  for  me  to  wear?” 

All  of  a  stidden  I  got  a  picture  of 
Mattie  and  her  mother  getting  the  old 
dress  out  of  a  trunk,  holding  it  up  and 
shaking  out  the  wrinkles,  buying  a 
dre.ss  pattern,  talking  about  it,  plan¬ 
ning.  Right  that  minute  I  wanted  to 
tell  her  the  whole  tnith.  I  wanted  to 
explain  it  all  to  her,  carefully  and 
kindly,  so  she’d  get  it  through  her  head 
and  understand  it  so  well  that  nobody’d 
ever  Ik*  able  to  do  anything  like  this  to 
her  again. 

But  Latirie  and  Peggy  were  waiting 
for  me  down  the  hall.  “Come  on, 
Nancy,”  Laurie  called.  “We’re  waiting.” 

My  mind  seemed  to  tip  over  and 
spill  all  the  thoughts  in  my  head,  and 
I  coidd  only  say  the  first  words  that 
came  to  me.  “I  don’t  know,”  I  said. 
“Maybe  purple  velvet’s  a  little  ma¬ 
tronly?” 

“Come  on,  Nancy,”  Laurie  called. 

I  started  away,  but  Mattie  held  my 
arm.  “Maybe  you’d  come  over  to  my 
hou.se  and  look  at  it,  Nancy.” 

I  backed  away.  “Sure,  only  not  to¬ 
day.  I  can’t  today.  Maybe  tomorrow.” 

“Fine,”  she  called  after  me.  “Tomor¬ 
row  will  l>e  fine.” 

“About  time,”  Laurie  said  as  I  joined 
them.  “The  suspen.se  is  over.” 

“What  su.spense?” 

“Rick  Sanders,”  Peggy  said.  “He 
finally  asked  Carol  to  the  ball.” 

So  the  next  day  there  was  a  new 
balloon  on  the  bulletin  board  with  the 
names  of  Rick  Sanders  and  Carol  Deer- 
ing.  I  stayed  away  from  the  board  all 
morning.  I  didn’t  want  to  l>e  there  when 
Mattie  saw  it.  I  wasn’t.  Peggy'  told  me 
about  it. 

“Nothing  happened,”  she  said,  sound¬ 
ing  almost  disappointed.  “She  just 
turned  around  and  walked  away.” 

I  don’t  know  what  I’d  expected.  May¬ 
be  a  big  scene,  with  tears.  Maybe  I  ex¬ 
pected  Mattie  to  quit  school,  or  run 
away,  or  something  dramatic.  She  didn’t 
do  any'thing.  She  just  kept  on  going  to 
classes,  but  she  wasn’t  the  same.  She 
didn’t  smile  any  more,  and  there  was 
something  about  the  way  she  looked 
that  scared  me. 

It  was  two  days  before  I  dared  speak 
to  her.  I’d  stayed  late  to  finish  a  chem¬ 
istry  experiment,  and  when  I  got  down 


to  the  locker  room  it  was  empty,  ex¬ 
cept  for  her.  “Mattie?”  I  said  as  if  I 
didn’t  know  who  she  was. 

She  didn’t  turn  around  or  answer  me. 
She  kept  on  taking  things  out  of  her 
locker  and  piling  them  on  top. 

“What  are  you  doing?”  I  said  stupidly 
—I  didn’t  know  what  else  to  say . 

“Straightening  out  my  locker.”  she 
said— without  turning. 

“Oh.”  I  stowl  there,  wishing  I  knew 
some  magic  word  that  would  make 
everything  right,  not  knowing  any 
words  at  all.  “Mattie,  I— I’m  sorry.” 

She  looked  at  me  then.  The  way  she 
looked  at  me  was  terrible. 

“You  could  have  told  me,”  she  said 
in  an  awful  voice.  “Why  didn’t  you?” 

We  looked  at  each  other,  and  I  knew 
it  was  no  use  trying  to  explain  or  make 
excuses.  I  couldn’t  say,  “It  wasn’t  my 
fault,  Mattie.  I  was  just  going  along 
w'ith  the  crowd.”  So  I  didn’t  say  any¬ 
thing.  After  a  while  I  walked  away, 
and  I  knew  what  I  had  to  do. 

1  had  to  get  out  of  the  crowd.  I  had 
to  stop  following  along,  being  afraid 
of  what  they’d  say,  or  w'hat  they’d 
think.  I  had  to  l)e  free  to  make  my  own 
decisions  al>out  pt*ople  like  Mattie,  and 
whether  they  had  any  feelings  or  not. 

I  meant  to  drop  out  of  the  crowd  for 
go(Kl.  I  meant  to  call  Barney  that  night 
and  break  our  date  for  the  ball.  From 
then  on  I  meant  to  l)e  just  myself.  I 
really  meant  to. 

I  had  it  all  straight  in  my  head,  and 
I  knew  just  what  I  was  going  to  do. 
But  that  evening  Peggy  dropped  in 
and  we  got  to  talking,  and  by  the  time 
she  left,  every'thing  was  all  muddled 
and  confused. 

I  DIDN’T  break  up  with  the  crowd; 
and  I  still  go  with  Barney,  though  I’ll 
never  like  him  as  much  as  I  used  to. 
Our  crowd  still  runs  everything  at 
school,  ami  things  are  practically  the 
same  as  ever. 

Sometimes  I  see  Mattie  coming  down 
the  hall,  unsmiling,  minding  her  own 
business,  and  I  think.  Mattie’s  not  so 
bad.  If  somelK)dy’d  tell  her  how  to 
fix  her  hair,  and  make  her  stand  up- 
straight,  and  .show  her  how  to  capi¬ 
talize  on  all  that  eager  enthusiiusm  she 
used  to  have.  If  somclxxly— 

But  then  I  rememlKr  all  of  Peggy’s 
arguments.  A  person  would  have  to  be 
crazy  to  toss  aside  the  liest  crowd  in 
the  school.  And  as  for  Mattie,  it’s  like 
Peggy  said,  you  can’t  go  around  feeling 
responsible  for  every  misfit  that  comes 
along.  A  person  has  a  right  to  choose 
her  own  friends,  hasn’t  .she?  As  long 
as  you  just  go  your  oxvn  \s'ay  and  let 
people  like  Mattie  take  care  of  them¬ 
selves,  well,  that’s  enough  .  ,  .  isn’t  it? 
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Here  is  Elvis’  newest  album! 


It's  the  Original  Cast  Soundtrack  of  “G.l.  Blues,"  his  new  Paramount  Picture. 


Available  from  your  RCA  Victor  record  dealer.  Get  it  today!  ®rca\Jctor@ 


Tonight  Is  So  Right  for  Love 
What’s  She  Really  Like 
Frankfort  Special 
Wooden  Heart 


Paramount  Presents 

ELVIS  PRESLEY 

IN 

G.  I.  BLUES 

A  HAL  WALLIS 
PRODUCTION 

Co-starring 

JULIET  PROWSE 

'■  •  ■ 

Directed  By 
Norman  Taurog 


G.  I.  Blues 

Pocketful  of  Rainbows 
Shoppin’  Around 
Big  Boots 
Didja’  Ever 
Blue  Suede  Shoes 
Doin’  the  Best  I  Can 
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fflmiiiitiittiiiii  NEW  MOVIES  aniiiiiDitniim 

SUNRISE  AT  CAMPOBELLO  (Warners. 

Produced  and  written  by  Dore  Schary. 

Directed  by  Vincent  J.  Donehue.) 

This  film  tells  the  stirring  story  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  his  struggle 
against  a  dreadful  physical  affliction 
during  the  fateful  years  1921-1924. 
Based  on  Dore  Schary ’s  popular  stage 
play,  to  which  it  adds  many  outdoor 
scenes,  the  movie  intrwluces  the  Roose¬ 
velt  family— Franklin  and  Eleanor  and 
their  five  children— during  a  happy  out¬ 
ing  at  their  summer  place  in  August  of 
’21.  Then  sadness  enters  their  lives: 
Franklin  is  stricken  with  infantile  pa¬ 
ralysis. 

This  isn’t  really  a  sad  film  though; 
it  is  a  tale  of  fortitude  and  love,  of 
a  man’s  determination  to  rise  above 
adversity.  Instead  of  following  the  wish¬ 
es  of  his  strong-w'illed  and  over-pro¬ 
tective  mother,  who  wants  her  invalid 
son  to  become  a  gentleman  farmer  on 
their  estate  at  Hyde  Park,  the  equally 
strong-willed  Franklin  resolves  to  con¬ 
tinue  an  active  life.  How  he  succeeds, 
with  the  help  of  his  wife  and  his  good 
friend  Louis  Howe,  makes  an  inspiring 
story,  a  story  that  continues  long  be¬ 
yond  the  movie’s  rousing  finale  in  which 
F.  D.  R.  h{i  himself  takes  those  ten  great 
steps  to  nominate  A1  Smith  for  Presi¬ 
dent  at  the  Democratic  Convention  in 
1924. 

Although  the  film  is  rather  talky  at 
times,  its  acting  is  first-rate.  Ralph  Bel¬ 
lamy  is  tremendously  moving  as  F.  D.  R. 
Greer  Carson  gives  the  best  perform¬ 
ance  of  her  career  as  the  devoted  wife 
and  mother.  These  two  are  superbly 
supported  by  Hume  Cronyn  as  Louis 
Howe,  Jean  Hagen  as  the  loyal  secre¬ 
tary,  Ann  Shoemaker  as  Franklin’s 
mother,  and  Alan  Bunce  as  Alfred  E. 
Smith,  the  “Happy  Warrior”  who  was 
proud  to  l)e  nominated  by  Roosevelt. 

W’hile  Si/Mri.ve  has  its  political  impli¬ 
cations,  it  is  really  a  film  about  family 
life  and  al>out  a  man  of  great  faith  and 
determination.  —Philip  T.  Hartung 


WHAT  DO  YOL  DO  WHEN  YOU 
DISAPPROVE  OF  W  HAT  THE  GANG 
IS  DOING?  Do  you  ko  aloiiK  with  the 
crowd  anyway,  because  you're  afraid  of 
being  labeled  a  spoil-s|>ort  or  losing 
friends?  Or  df>  you  feel  that  fttlloning 
the  dictates  of  your  own  eoiiseience  al¬ 
ways  pays  off? 

'Through  your  letters.  Co-ed  proudly 
discovered  that  today’s  teens  have  minds 
of  their  own,  and  moral  codes  worthy 
of  high  praise.  After  you’ve  read  some 
of  the  representative  letters  which  fol¬ 
low,  you’ll  be  proud  of  you,  too! 

What  would  1  do  if  I  disapproved  of 
the  gang’s  activity?  Drop  them— but 
fast!  You  can  always  find  another  group 
of  nice  friends,  but  you  can’t  always 
gain  a  good  reputation. 

Margis  Andrschok 
Rivsrdals,  N.  Y. 

If  in  doubt,  don’t!  If  you  don’t  like 
the  sound  of  it,  you  won’t  want  to 
do  it.  If  you  stick  to  this  idea,  it  will 
become  easier  for  you  to  follow  it  and 
not  just  anything  the  crowd  proposes. 
However,  if  your  crowd  keeps  wanting 
to  do  things  you  don’t  think  are  right, 

I  would  say  you  are  in  the  wrong 
crowd. 

Barbara  Bacon 
Alma  High  School 
Alma,  Michigan 

It  seems  to  me  that  more  people 
should  realize  that  the  people  who  are 
looked  up  to  aren’t  the  ones  who  do 
what  everybody  else  is  doing.  They 
set  the  standards  and  the  rest  of  the 
crowd  follows  along  behind.  They 
didn’t  get  to  be  the  leaders  by  going 
along  with  someone  else’s  ideas.  If  they 
didn’t  like  what  was  planned,  they  said 
so  and  suggested  something  else.  You 
have  to  have  a  certain  amount  of  cour¬ 
age  to  get  started.  If  you  stick  to  your 
guns,  you’ll  soon  make  a  reputation  for 
yourself,  and  it  won’t  be  a  bad  one. 

Every  leader  on  earth  was  once  a 
follower  who  didn’t  like  what  vvas  go¬ 
ing  on  around  him  and  who  set  out  to 
change  things. 

Sharon  Haydan 
Atkinson  (Nab.)  H.  S. 


Some  people  ask,  “What  difference 
does  it  make  whether  you  go  along 
with  the  gang  or  whether  you  stand 
up  for  your  principles?”  I  think  it  makes 
all  the  difference  in  the  world.  Doing 
something  against  his  conscience  is 
enough  to  make  anyone  miserable. 

I  try  to  stand  on  my  own  two  feet 
and  decide  whether  the  proposed  plans 
are  good  or  bad  and  act  accordingly. 
Even  though  I  admire  someone  greatly, 

I  will  not  do  anything  he  wants  to 
do  unless  I  feel  it  is  right. 

Sometimes  I  am  tempted  to  go  along 
with  the  gang  because  I  feel  they  will 
laugh  at  me  if  I  am  different.  If  this 
happens  too  often,  I  usually  find  my¬ 
self  new  friends  with  principles  closer 
to  my  own. 

Gwendolyn  Gabbard 
Winona  (Minn.)  H.  S. 

I  think  that  if  you  don’t  like  what 
the  gang  is  doing,  you  should  tell 
them  that  they  are  making  a  mistake. 
Then  if  they  won’t  agree  with  you, 
walk  off.  Losing  a  friend  is  better  than 
losing  a  good  reputation. 

Dale  Skogman 
Republic,  Mich. 

If  you’re  in  doubt,  someone  else  prob¬ 
ably  is,  too.  There  are  several  ways 
to  get  out  of  a  spot  like  this  without 
sounding  “square.”  If  you  don’t  like 
what  the  crowd  is  doing,  you  can  al¬ 
ways  say  “no”  or  go  home.  If  you’re 
afraid  you’ll  lose  your  friends  by  not 
taking  part,  there  are  other  ways  of 
handling  it.  Just  say,  “Hate  to  break 
up  the  party,  but  I’ll  get  grounded  if 
I  don’t  get  home.”  Or  try  to  think  of 
something  better  to  do. 

Many  times  the  minority  turns  out  to 
be  the  majority. 

5th  period  Heme  Ec. 

Red  Lodge  (Mont.)  H.  S. 

In  my  opinion,  self-esteem,  being 
able  to  live  with  oneself,  is  more  im¬ 
portant  than  any  opinion  the  gang  may 
have  of  me. 

Lynn  Johntpn 
Ward  High  School 
Kansas  City,  Kansas 


Beam  WALLMOTOS 


J’/s'KOVa' genuine  photos  jjl 
for  dosimates.  loved  ones.  I||  ^ 
Made  from  any  photo  on  1/  e 
silk  finish  studio  paper,  m 
S^nd  photo  or  neg.,  25  for  1^ 
$1.25  plus  Free  5^x7'  en- 1^ 
lorgement  (60  for  $2.2*'  ^ 


Satisfaction 

Guaranteed 


ROY  PHOTO  service! 
57,  GPO  Bex  644,  N.Y.1,N.Y. 
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THE  BOYS  SOUND  OFF  .  .  . 

the  Crotvd^' 


When  a  gang  does  something  I  con¬ 
sider  worthwhile  and  enjoyable,  I  like 
to  go  along  with  it.  If  I  should  dis¬ 
approve  of  the  gang’s  plans,  I  would 
politely  suggest  an  alternative.  Chances 
are  that  they’ll  listen  because  gangs 
are  often  quick  to  change  their  ideas. 
When  a  circumstance  occurs  that  I  still 
object  strongly  to,  I  would  try  to  per¬ 
suade  some  of  the  gang  to  leave  with 
me. 

Richard  Dunn 
Winona  (Minn.)  H.  S. 

There  are  times  when  everything 
seems  very  dull.  At  times  like  this,  one 
of  the  gang  may  come  up  with  an 
exciting  idea.  The  trouble  with  this, 
however,  is  that  many  times  these 
ideas  are  either  dangerous  or  unlaw¬ 
ful.  The  temptation  is  to  follow  the 
crowd  because  no  one  wants  to  be 
called  “chicken.”  It  takes  courage  to 
stand  up  to  all  your  friends  for  what 
you  know  is  right.  To  do  so  is  to  prove 
you  are  an  individual  and  there  will 
be  others  in  the  gang  who  will  admire 
you  for  it.  Perhaps  many  of  the  gang 
feel  as  you  do,  but  haven’t  the  courage 
to  be  first  in  speaking  out  against  the 
gang.  Just  remember— it’s  better  to  be 
a  live  coward  than  a  dead  duck! 

Bill  Madtan 

Thomas  Jaffarton  H.  S. 

Council  Bluffs,  Iowa 

Too  many  teen-agers  today  'are  con¬ 
formists.  Not  me— I’m  a  non-conformist. 
Don’t  get  me  wrong.  I  don’t  always  try 
to  spoil  the  fun  by  disagreeing  or  stick¬ 
ing  my  nose  up,  but  when  it  comes 
to  something  I  know  is  wrong.  I’m  not 
ashamed  in  the  least  to  back  down. 

Jack  Jackson 

OrMnwich  (N.  Y.)  H.  S. 

When  your  friends  do  something  that 
you  disapprove  of,  the  best  thing  to 
do  is  tell  them  you  don’t  think  it  is 
right.  If  they  are  grown-up,  they  will 
respect  you  and  follow  your  advice.  If 
they  laugh  at  you  and  call  you  “chick¬ 
en”  or  “sissy”  it  shows  their  immaturity. 
The  best  thing  to  do  then  is  just  walk 


away,  for  this  makes  them  realize  you 
were  serious. 

Tom  Fronxol 

St.  Michaol's  (Minn.)  H.  S. 

I  would  try  to  talk  them  out  of  it, 
or  leave  them.  I  might  make  another 
suggestion  to  go  somewhere  else  and 
do  something  better. 

Douglas  Stanky 
Fayottovillo  (Ga.)  H.  S. 

This  is  undoubtedlv  one  of  the  most 
perplexing  problems  of  adolescence.  It 
is  really  too  bad  that  so  few  people 
have  the  gray  matter  and  intestinal 
fortitude  to  say  “no”  when  they  dis¬ 
approve.  What  most  young  people 
don’t  know  is  that  all  of  the  kids  in 
most  gangs  are  just  waiting  for  some¬ 
one  else  to  voice  his  objections.  How¬ 
ever,  they  are  all  afraid  to  do  so. 

In  this  day  and  age,  it  would  be 
decidedly  advantageous  for  all  youth 
to  learn  the  value  of  saying  “No!”  One 
never  knows  how  much  trouble  it  may 
avoid  for  him. 

Marty  Farrall 

Winona  (Minn.)  Senior  H.  S. 

If  I  were  in  a  situation  such  as  that, 
I  would  think  back  and  remember  how 
privileged  I  am  to  have  parents  who 
have  all  their  trust  in  me  to  do  what 
is  right. 

Konnoth  Choffoo 

Santa  Maria  Union  H.  S. 

Santa  Maria,  Calif. 


NEXT  ‘‘JAM  SESSION”  TOPIC; 

Should  Teen-Agers  Go  Steady? 

According  to  teens  the  country 
over,  this  is  one  dating  question  of 
‘‘national  importance.”  What  stand 
do  YOU  take  on  this  vital  teen-age 
issue?  Are  you  for  or  against?  And 
WHY? 

Address  letters  to  ‘‘Jam  Session,” 
Co-ed  Magazine,  33  West  42nd  St., 
New  York  36,  N.  Y.  Include  your 
name,  school,  city,  state.  Mail  them 
no  later  than  November  15,  1960. 


HlllllUIIIIIUIIIt  NEWS  OF  TV  miniruiMioM 

Now  that  all  the  regular  shows  are 
in  business  for  the  year,  let’s  look 
at  some  of  the  specials  to  be  oflFered 
in  November. 

►  On  Friday,  Nov.  11,  NBC’s  Bell 
Telephone  Hour  will  have  a  special 
program  commemorating  Veterans  Day. 
Called  “And  Freedom  Sings,”  the  basic 
idea  is  to  sing  the  songs  that  American 
soldiers  have  sung  since  the  days  of 
the  Revolutionary  War.  Alfred  Drake, 
Mindy  Carson,  Barbara  Cook,  Gene¬ 
vieve,  and  Gisele  MacKenzie  will  sing. 
You’ll  also  see  the  West  Point  Glee 
Club.  David  Wayne  will  be  the  MC. 

►  On  Sunday,  Nov.  13,  CBS  will  present 
another  Harry  Belafonte  special.  This 
will  be  the  first  of  two  such  programs  by 
the  exciting  folk  singer,  and,  judging 
by  his  past  eflForts,  it  should  be  a  fine 
experience. 

►  The  next  day,  Monday,  Nov.  14, 
NBC  will  have  a  pre-Thanksgiving  pro¬ 
gram,  built  around  the  way  the  Ameri¬ 
can  family  life  has  changed  since  1900. 
“The  Story  of  a  Family”  will  have  Jane 
Wyatt  as  narrator,  and  it  will  show 
what  the  past  60  years  has  meant  to  a 
typical  .American  family. 

►  One  of  the  biggest  programs  of  the 
I  year  will  come  along  on  Sunday,  Nov. 
i  20,  This  is  the  special  two-hour  Hall¬ 
mark  Hall  of  Fame  production  of  ““Mac¬ 
beth”  on  NBC.  This  was  taped,  last 
summer,  in  Scotland  and  England,  in 
the  authentic  backgrounds  around  which 
Shakespeare  wrote  his  great  tragedy. 
Maurice  Evans  and  Judith  Anderson 
are  the  stars. 

►  On  Thursday,  Nov.  24,  NBC  will 
present  a  Thanksgiving  Day  special, 
“No  Place  Like  Home.”  This  is  a  musi¬ 
cal  revue,  and  it  stars  Jose  Ferrer, 
Rosemary  Clooney,  Dick  \’an  Dyke  and 
Carol  Burnett.  Tbe  idea  is  to  see  how 
man,  from  prehistoric  times  to  the  pres¬ 
ent,  has  attempted  to  create  a  more 
pleasant  environment  in  which  to  live. 

—Dick  Kleiner 


Harry  Belafont*,  folk  singer,  will 
present  a  CBS-TV  special  on  Nov.  13. 
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Pat  should  1h‘  willing  to  s;icrificc  a  little 
time. 

Solution  2:  Lyiiii  should  accept  this  re¬ 
sponsibility  j'ocHl-iuiturcclly.  for  not  only 
will  she  lx-  helping  her  mother,  but  she’ll 
also  learn  more  about  coring  for  children. 
Her  willingness  to  tiike  on  this  task  may 
induce  her  mother  to  give  Lynn  more  of 
flu*  j(d)s  she  likes. 

Solution  3:  .\ny  request  to  go  along 
should  lx‘  made  in  private,  and  Laurie 
should  l)e  understanding  if  Sam  says, 
“\o.”  She’ll  rise  in  popularity  with  the 
boys  if  she  is  hospitable  at  home,  and  pt*r- 
haps  (rffers  to  cook  what  they  catch,  in¬ 
viting  Angela  to  make  a  foursome. 

Answers  to  Crossword  Puzilo  (p.  58) 


From  the  heroics  of  Wagner  to  the 
serene  harmonies  of  Bach  is  cjuite  a 
jump— but  .Miss  Farrell  takes  it  beauti¬ 
fully  by  joining  Jan  Peeree  and  the 
Bach  Aria  Group  for  a  splendid  pro¬ 
gram  of  songs  (Decca  DL  9408). 

Finally  comes  an  LP  gem  called 
I’ve  Got  a  Right  to  Sing  the  Blues 
((.'olumbia  CL-146.'5).  Here  are  12 
songs  usually  asstx-iated  with  Lena 
Horne  or  Judy  Garland— and  all  1  can 
say  is  that  if  Lena  and  Judy  want  to 
retire  tomorrow ,  Eileen  can  forget  about 
her  “.Met”  0|X‘ra  debut  this  year  and 
carry  on  for  them.  —Roy  HEMstiNC 


'Words  About  Music 

Farrell  the  Great! 

'HERE  are  an 


increasing  number 
I  of  musical  authorities  who  flatly 
insist  that  Eileen  Farrell  is  “the  first 
totally  American  great  singer.”  And 
there  is  increasing  evidence  on  records 
that  they’re  right! 

’Frue,  there  have  been  other  Ameri¬ 
cans  who  have  achieved  greatness,  but 
\  ou  can  name  only  one  American  who 
excels  at  singing  just  about  everything: 
Italian  or  W’agnerian  opera,  baroque 
recitals  or  jazz  or  musical  comedy— 
and  that’s  Eileen  Farrell. 

Take,  for  example,  the  LP  Eileen 
Farrell  in  Grand  Opera  (Angel  .3.5589). 
In  this  one,  her  rich  soprano  soars 
gloriously  through  arias  by  Verdi, 
Tchaikow'sky,  and  others.  Then  Miss 
Farrell  presents  a  virtual  feast  of  12 
Puccini  Arias  in  a  Columbia  album  (ML 
.548.3).  Turning  to  Wagner,  Miss  Farrell 
joins  the  Boston  Symphony  (under 
Charles  Mtmch)  for  an  opulent  per- 
formanc“e  of  the  Prelude  and  Liebestod 
from  Tristan  and  Isoklc  (RC.A  LM- 
22.5.5).  On  the  reverse  side,  she  fares 
less  well  with  Brunnhilde’s  Immolation, 
but  even  a  great  singer  must  be  al¬ 
lowed  one  “miss.” 


"Getting  Your  Money's  Worth"  (p.  26) 

Stccutcr.s:  1-K;  2-T;  3-T;  4-T;  .5-F;  6-T; 
7-T;  8-F;  9-F;  10- 1 . 

Frozen  Fo<hIs:  1-b;  2-a;  •3-c;  4-b;  .5-c. 
Chcckiufi  Accounts:  1-two;  regular  and 
special;  2-a  minimum  balance;  3-a  .service 
charge;  4-referenees;  .5-iiik;  O-lx-htre;  7-a 
copy  of  the  bank’s  reecrrd  of  a  cheeking 
account. 

Score;  90-100;  Exc-ellent.  SO-^M);  GcmkI. 
70-80:  Fair.  Below  70:  P(M)r. 


"Solve  It"  (p.  43) 

Solution  1:  Piano  practice  aiul  T\’  view¬ 
ing  should  lx‘  scheduled  at  a  time  con¬ 
venient  with  die  family  anti  should  not 
lx*  changed  unless  arrangements  are  made 
in  advance.  In  this  ea.se,  l)oth  Kay  and 


In  Just  15  Days  You  Will  See  How  Wonderfully 

Ice”  Helps  Improve  Touchy  Skins 
mm  That  Break  Out* 


—without  costly  facials, 
"lights",  hormone  creams 
or  any  other  complicated 
skin  treatments 


Here  is  Your  15-Day 
Complexion  Timetable 

Ist  5  days:  Ingredient 
number  one  helps  free 
pores  of  blackheads,  pasty 
^  S|i,  « y  fat  and  impurities  not  re- 
'  I  moved  by  soap  and  water— 

thus  helpis  prevent  pimples 
from  spreading.  Result: 
i  Y  Clearer,  fresher  skin  ! 

2nd  5  days:  Ingredient 
number  two  holds  moisture 
^  9  in,  shields  it  from  sun, 
Jr  winds,  steam  heat  that  dry 
out  and  wrinkle  skin.  Re- 
salt:  Softer,  moister  skin! 

a  3rd  5  days:  Ingredient 
number  three  stimulates  and 
improves  skin  circulation, 
tightens  pores  and  helps 
build  up  natural  resistance 
^  I'  against  surface  infection. 
J  Result:  Firmer,  healthier 

*  looking  skin! 

(D1960  Shulton,  Inc..  Pharmtcnulical  Dtv,,Clrfton,  N.  J. 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special) —Skin 
scientists  have  developed  invisible 
pharmaceutical  ice — Ice-O-Derm® — 
that  promises  new-looking  complex¬ 
ions,  Ice-O-Derm  actually  gives  dra¬ 
matic  timetable  results  of  changes 
you  can  see.  Ice-O-Derm  replaces 
present  ordinary  methods.  Forti¬ 
fied  by  proper 
nutrition,  good 
circulation  and 
facial  cleanli¬ 
ness,  it  will  give 
you  positive  re- 
sults-;^timetable 
results  or  your 
money  back.  ^ 

♦  Duo  to  over-act  ive 
oil  kIhikIb  in  skin. 


AT  DRUG  &  DEPARTMENT  STDRES 
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“Beauty  Box”  is  planned  to  help  make 
you  the  kind  of  person  who  presents  an 
attraetive  appearance  to  others.  If  you 
have  ideas  you*d  like  to  share  with  others 
ihrouith  this  column— or  special  ques¬ 
tions  about  your  appearance  that  you’d 
like  to  ask  —  write:  Carol  Ray,  Co-ed 
Maitazine,  33  West  42nd  St.,  New  York 
36,  N.  Y.  Sorry,  no  answers  by  mail. 


Q.  Before  a  date,  I  usually  feel  ner¬ 
vous,  excited,  and  tcorried  for  fear  I 
won’t  make  a  good  impression. 

A.  That  flattery  feeling  is  common 
to  all  of  us— boys  and  girls  alike— at  one 
time  or  another.  Here’s  a  good  way  to 
soothe  those  butterflies.  About  two 
hours  before  D  (date)  hour,  fill  the 
bath  tub  with  warm  water,  add  fragrant 
bath  oil  or  salts,  and  sink  into  luxurious 
soap  suds  for  a  long  soaking.  You’ll  find 
that  tension  melts  away— and  fatigue 
along  with  it. 

After  you’re  completely  relaxed  and 
glowing  from  head  to  toe,  rub  your 
skin  briskly  with  a  thirsty  towel,  dust 
skin  with  bath  powder,  apply  deodorant, 
and  dress  leisurely  for  your  date. 

Q.  I’m  pretty  well  proportioned,  ex¬ 
cept  that  my  buttocks  stick  out  too  far. 

A.  The  “fanny  walk”  should  get  you 
back  into  shape.  Sit  on  the  floor,  with 
legs  and  arms  outstretched,  back 
straight.  “Walk”  forward  by  rocking 
along  buttocks.  Go  ten  “steps”  forward, 
10  backwards,  five  times  each  night  for 
six  weeks. 


Wonderful  changes  are  taking  place  at  this  age.  Reshaping  you  slowly,  gently  from 
the  inside  out.  One  day  soon  your  mirror  will  show  you  a  miracle.  A  full-fledged  woman! 


It’s  time  to  take  a  good,  long  look  at 
yourself.  Your  pretty  face  and  figure 
are  a  wonderful  beginning.  But  to 
make  the  most  of  them  you  must  cul¬ 
tivate  new  habits  of  personal  tidiness. 

Start  with  a  good  deodorant,  Arrid 
with  Perstop.*  Those  newly  awakened 
glands  buried  under  your  skin  can  cause 
trouble.  They  secrete  a  new  kind  of 
’nervous’  perspiration.  A  word,  a  glance, 
an  embarrassing  remark — and  your  un¬ 
derarms  are  dripping  wet.  Your  pet 
sweater’s  ruined! 

Used  daily,  Arrid  protects  you  right 
around  the  clock.  Keeps  your  underarms 
dry.  Stops  odor.  Arrid  is  fortified  with 
magic  ingredient  Perstop*  .  .  .  special 
protection  for  the  growing  girl. 


Use  Arrid  to  be  sure! 


Nothing  protects  like  o  croom.  Rub 

Arrid  in  — rub  perspiration  and 
odor  out! 

Arrid  protects  clothes.  Used  daily 
it  keeps  underarms  dry,  soft, 
sweet.  Stops  perspiration  sains. 
Arrid  stops  odor  completely  I  Keeps 
you  shower-bath  fresh  for  24 
hours! 

Fortified  with  magic  Perstop,* 

Arrid  is  I  Vi  times 
as  effective  as 
all  leading 
deodorants 
tested. 


Q.  How  shoidd  I  go  about  selecting 
a  new  hairdo  that  will  flatter  my  face? 

A.  One  good  way  is  “suds-sculpture,” 
l>ecause  it  lets  you  see  how  you’ll  look 
in  different  styles  before  you  have  your 
hair  cut.  Shampoo  and  rinse  your  hair, 
then  work  up  another  rich  lather,  and 
stand  before  a  mirror.  Use  comb  and 
fingers  to  sculpture  your  hair,  and  ex¬ 
periment  with  as  many  styles  as  its 
length  will  permit.  When  you’ve  fin¬ 
ished,  rinse  your  hair  thoroughly  (at 
least  three  separate  rinses).  Ask  a  hair¬ 
dresser  to  cut  your  hair  in  the  style 
you’ve  selected.  If  you’re  hesitant  about 
selecting  a  style  by  yourself,  any  hair 
stylist  (there’s  one  in  almost  every 
beauty  shop)  will  choose  and  create  a 
style  for  you. 


ARRID 


for  •ulfonat«>d  hydroraHwn  •urfartanta. 
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GIV-N-KEEP 

WALLET 


bU  for  only  *2 
We  Pay  Postage! 


Mode  from  any  photo, 
snapshot  or  negative  (re 
turned  unhormed).  Si/e 
7Vj"  *  3V7*'.  on  finest 
portrait  paper  Money 
bock  quorantee*  (^or 
Hi  Speed  Service,  odd 
?5ff.  Send  photo  on^ 
money  todoy' 


If  you  H'ieh  additional  iiiforma* 
tion  on  any  of  the  items 
shown  or  advertised  in  Co-ed 
please  feel  free  to  write 
to  our  advertisers 
or  to  the  editor  of  Co-ed 


Where  to  buy  the 

"'On  uith  the  dance!' 
fashions  on  pages  20  and  21 


Everything  for  the  Wedding  &  ReceptionI 
Invitations  •  Gifts  for  the  bridal  party 
Table  decorations  *  Trousseau  items 
Unusual,  exciting  personalized  items. 

ELAINE  CREATIONS 

^  Box  824  Dept.  E-400 
^  Chicago  42,  IN. 


LUSTER-TONE 
Satin  Finish 


Left,  points  of  prettiness  in  peach:  A 
briefly  bare  neckline  and  fluttering  stream¬ 
ers.  Full  blooming  rose  calls  for  under¬ 
stated  accessories  like  tlie  tiny  pearl  brace¬ 
let,  and  simple  one-strand  pearls.  Dress  is 
in  nylon  chiffon  by  Junior  Theme.  5-15. 
.About  $25.  Lipstick  by  Dorothy  Gray  is 
Sheer  Velvet  in  Wild  Peach.  $1.50. 

Florida,  Miami,  Burdina's 

Missouri,  St.  Louis,  Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barnay 

Riflht,  how  to  wear  violet!  Do  it  in  three 
stages.  Start  with  a  scooped  out  bateau¬ 
necked  dress  of  filmy  silk  organza,  ac¬ 
cented  with  its  own  deeper-toned  jeweled 
belt.  .\dd  a  velvet  hair  ribbon  for  your 
hair,  with  two  mauve  mums  on  either  side 
and  one  extra  to  pin  on  the  satin  clutch 
bag  by  Britemode.  About  $3.  Dress  by 
Junior  Theme.  5-15.  About  $25.  Lipstick  is 
Dorothy  Gray’s  Satura  in  Blush  Pink.  $1.50. 

Florida,  Miami,  Burdina's 

Missouri,  St.  Louis,  Scruggs-Vandarvoort-Barney 

Page  21 

Left,  taffeta  covered  with  spiraling  roses, 
makes  a  rich  brocade  perfect  for  suiier- 
special  evenings.  Matching  bows  on  shoul¬ 
ders  present  eye-catching  back  view.  Un¬ 
pressed  pleats  give  gentle  fullness.  Choose 
dress  in  brilliant  green  or  sparkling  red. 
Dress.  5-13.  Under  $23. 

Florida,  Miami,  Burdina's 

Georgia,  Atlanta,  Rich's 

Missouri,  St.  Louis,  Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney 

Right,  a  dance  stopper!  Misty  white  silk 
organza  touched  with  scarlet  in  the  wide 
waist  hugger  and  embroidered  top.  SIkk's 
are  white  satin  here,  or  c-ould  be  dyed  to 
match  red  trim.  A  Betty  Lane  by  Park 
Dress.  5-13.  Under  $23. 

Missouri,  St.  Louis,  Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney 

New  York,  New  York,  Lord  &  Taylor 

Our  models  are  wearing  gloves  by  Wear- 
I  Bight,  Floral  Fantasy  Cologne  by  Dorothy 
Gray,  $1.25.  Velvet  shoes  by  Degas,  $17. 
Shoes  especially  dyed  to  match  the  dress, 
by  Piccolino.  About  $16.  Real  flowers  by 
Florida  P'lower  Association.  Pearl  jewelry 
by  Richelieu  and  Capri, 


Whether  you  are  slight,  / 

plump,  or  “oo-la-la”,  4 

regular,  effortless  exercise  ^  1 
at  your  local  roller  rink  /  > 
will  enhance  your  figure.'  '  k  ^ 
Roller  skating  to  music,  dreamy 
or  drivy,  is  wonderful!  You  can 
do  it  best  on  CHICAGO  Roller 
Skates.  Send  for  booklet 
“Skating  Skills”  .  .  .  only  lOr  to 
cover  postage  and  handling. 


4464  W.  Lake,  Chicago  24,  III. 


Party  Perfections 


Table  accessories,  appropriate  and 
sturdy,  have  a  touch  of  whimsy  and 
novelty  in  their  design  and  add  to  the 
Election  Night  flavor  of  Co-cd’s  party. 
Donkey  and  elephant  provide  the  theme 
and  can  form  an  attractive  centerpiece 
appropriate  for  snack,  buffet,  or  sit- 
down  “political”  party.  From  $2.25  to 
$7.50  according  to  size.  By  P'.  O. 
Schwarz.  Melamine  dinnerware  is 
“Woodland”  by  Kenro.  Carafe  for  soup 
beverage  is  by  Pyrex.  About  $4. 


About  our  cover  .  .  , 


Co-cd’.s  way  to  celebrate  our  national 
election!  Spend  the  exciting  evening 
with  friends  sipping  soup  and  sampling 
snacks  from  a  help-yourself  platter.  In 
our  Election  Night  party  room,  all  fur¬ 
niture  is  by  Baumritter.  Brick  wall  is 
really  wallpaper!  GE’s  slim  TV,  the 
focus  of  activity,  is  the  new  portable 
that  fits  into  a  bookcase,  weighs  onl\ 
40  pounds.  Dress  on  the  left,  a  sheer 
wool  sheath,  is  by  Teena  Paige.  Note 
the  fringe  trim.  In  sizes  5-13.  About 
$15.  Dress  on  the  right  is  cotton!  Extra 
full  skirt  has  feeling  of  patchwork  in 
the  oversized  checked  bl(x;ks.  By  Dar- 
lyn  Junior.  Sizes  .5-15.  .AlKuit  $14. 
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Kotex  is  confidence 


Kotex  napkins  now  give  you  a  new,  incredibly  soft  covering. 

f 

These  softer,  tapered  napkins  have  pleated  ends  for  a  smoother  fit. 

And  protection  is  infinitely  better  in  all  3  absorbencies. 


^5-  .  ' 


L'***  C»P 


So  exciting!  Planning  your  marriage  with  a  Lane  Sweetheart  Chest! 

Suddenly  you  both  know  it’s  not  for  laughs— but  for  one  hundred  styles  and  finishes— starting  at  $49.95. 
real.  Could  be  the  day  he  gives  you  a  Lane  Sweetheart  You  can  see  a  batch  of  new  models  in  Lane’s  Diary 
Chest.  A  man’s  way  of  saying  he’s  yours.  Your  cue  for  Brides.  Like  a  copy?  Then  send  10c  to  The  Lane 


to  act  wifely.  Go  ahead— air  your  views  on  garlic  in 
the  roast.  Go  dutch  on  a  family-sized  photo  album.  Be¬ 
cause  that  Lane  is  meant  to  be  a  pre-wedding  dream 
house.  So  choose  your  cedar  chest  now  from  more  than 


Company,  Inc.,  Dept.  COS, 

Altavista,  Virginia.  Made  lu 
Canada  by  Knechtel  Furniture,  ,i„,u_utl,s.Jimng,oom 
Limited,  Hanover,  Ontario,  and  bedroom  furniture. 


Lane 


